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. + | diately proceed to seek shelter from the cold air by crawling 

( O tributed Articles | under his clothing, into his pockets, or wherever they can 
+ find an opening. 

On Important Apiarian Subjects. Instead of trying to brush the bees out into the open air, 


as it were, pile two or three empty supers or bottomless hives 
over the one that has the bees in it. You will find that you 


Handling Bees in Cold renin can shake or brush the bees into the deep funnel thus formed, 


BY J. A. GREEN. 





I hope that all the readers of the American Bee Journal | 
are of that class who are always up with their work, and | 
have everything in the way of work with the bees finished | 
before they have ceased to fly. I am fraid, though, that there 
are many apiariesin which cold weather finds a great dea) to be 
done. I must confess that it has often been so in mine, and 
especially in the past two or three years, when other work has 
claimed a share of my attention. 

Working with bees is not a pleasant task at such a time. 
Some bees are particularly vindictive in cool weather, and one 
is apt to get many stingsin handling even the gentlest, for | 
they are much more liable at this time to make their way 
under the clothing, where they will sting when pinched. 

When such work becomes necessary much trouble may be | 
saved by going about it properly. Perhaps you find the bees | 
of a colony scattered through two or three stories of combs. | 

| 
| 





The bee-escape—one of the greatest of Jabor-saving inventions 








W. A. Pryal. North Temescal, Calif.—NSee page 73. 


with little or no loss, or trouble from their taking wing. Itis 
best to hold the frame the bees are on by the end, and lower it 
a little way into the shaft formed by the empty hives, before 
shaking or brushing them off. Then every bee that is dis- 
| lodged, falls on the top of the brood-frames where it is safe, 
| and from which it will very seldom take wing. 
If the weather is too cold to attempt todo anything with 
the bees out-of-doors, and there is something that really 
ought to be done, do not consider it necessary to wait for 
warmer weather. Take the bees into the house, where you 
can have it as warm as you choose. I have had considerable 
experience handling bees in this way. I once filled a large 
order, in the middle of the wintor, for bees that were to be 
made into medicine. They were shaken and brushed from the 
j combs into wire-cloth cages in which they were shipped, just 
J. A. Green, Ottawa, IU. as we used to ship bees by the pound in the summer. The 
room was kept comfortably warm, though I found the bees 
for the apiary—is useless so late in the season. Smoke is of | were less inclined to fly when it was not over 70°. For the 
little avail. If you attempt to shake or brush the bees down | sake of convenience, all the windows were darkened but one, 
in front of the hive, they either lie there until torpid with cold, | before which the work was done. The few bees that took 
or rise into the air, to alight on the surrounding objects, most | wing collected on this window and could easily have been re- 
of them upon the operator. Those which alight on the hives | turned to the hive. 
or other cold objects usually become chilled and never get back With the temperature at about 60°, and not too much 
into their hive. Those which alight on the bee-keeper, imme- | light, scarcely any bees would leave the combs, especially if 
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the cover was quietly removed and the bees left uncovered but 
undisturbed for a short time before attempting to handle 
them. In some respects it was really less trouble handling 
the bees under these circumstances than out-of-doors in warm 
weatber. Queens could be found easily and any desired manip- 
ulations might have been made. 


I shipped at this time over 100 pounds of bees. The 
colonies were taken from an out-door temperature close to 
zero, and on being opened immediately in the warm room 
would exhibit a liveliness that would be rather perplexing to 
one who advocated that bees hibernate, or even fall into a 
‘‘semi-dormant” condition in winter. Ten pounds of bees con- 
fined in a cage, in an agitated condition, will generate an as- 
tonishing amount of heat, much more, it seems to me, than an 
equal weight of any other form of animal life with which I 
am acquainted. 

It might be supposed that handling at such atime would 
be injurious tu bees that it was desired to preserve, but I feel 
sure that if properly done it does not hurt them in the least. 

Some of the colonies brought in for shipment proved 
on examination to be in such good codition that they were re- 
turned to the yard. All wintered nicely and were among the 
best colonies the following season. 

Much of my experience in handling bees in winter was ob- 
tained in a still more remarkable way, to relate which will 
perhaps be interesting as a bit of curious history. I once had 
my bees construct a large number of queen-cells in Jan- 
uary. This was done, not for the sake of the queens, 
but for the royal jelly, for which I had an _ order. 
I believe the man who wanted it had tried to get 
it of other bee-keepers, who had told him it was an im- 
possibility to procure it at that season. There are very few 
things that are impossible. I undertook this and succeeded. 
I never found out definitely what the man wanted with it, 
though it was probably for medicine. He assigned another 
use for it, but this was too improbable to be considered. He 
paid me $25.00 per ounce for it, and probably thought I 
ought to be satisfied not to ask questions. This is probably 
the highest price ever paid for any of the products of the 
apiary. Ottawa, Ill. 

BA 
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Colonies of Bees as Incubators. 


BY A. 8. ROSENROLL. 


In 1880, I went from Winnipeg, North-West Territory, 
to Queensland, in Australia, and for a time lived in Brisbane, 
the capital of the colony. I occupied a cottage with garden in 
South Brisbane. This part of the city is situated on the south 
side of Brisbane River on arich, grassy plain, partially en- 
closed by a bend of the river, and was only thinly settled in 
those days. The tidy cottage gardens and small orchards, and 
the fact that cows and horses were allowed to graze and roam 
unhindered within its precincts, gave the place a pleasing rural! 
appearance. 

I kept two saddle horses, and spent a good deal of my 
spare time, of which I had plenty on hand, in riding, hunting, 
fishing, boating and other sports. Occasionally Baron Von 
Rocderer—the son of the German minister in Switzerland, 
who I believe came to Australia as an explorer, and to study 
life on the goldfields, of which he would have required at least 
two for his own use to keep him going at the rate he was liv- 
ing—kept me excellent company in these pastimes. 

In a shady nook of my garden, under a row of locust 
trees, I kept a few colonies of bees, which I had established 
on the Langstroth system. Asa result of the mild, winterless, 
semi-tropical climate, the bees kept on breeding throughout 
the whole year, and I have considerable difficulty to prevent 
their excesses in swarming. However, through ventilation, 
removal of queen, etc., I generally succeeded in breaking the 
swarming fever, and obtained a fair harvest of splendid honey. 
The flora in these parts is certainly excellent, the large va- 
riety of eucalyptus trees, pitosporum and other shrubs, and 
the masses of wild flowers supplying an abundance of honey. 


One day, in September, the spring month in the Southern 
hemisphere, while out hunting in the direction of Rocky 
Water Hole, I discovered a pheasant nest, containing nine 
eggs. Icarried them home with me. Not being able to ob- 
tain the services of a brood hen, the idea struck me to let the 
bees hatch them. In order to carry this novel ideainto effect, 
I teok an empty comb-frame, 2 inches wide, and divided it by 
means of card board strips into a number of partitions, into 
which I placed the eggs, each one into a separate little nest. 
After covering both sides of the frame with wire netting, to 
prevent the bees from building in the empty spaces, I hung it 
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into the brood-nest of a strong colony of bees, and waited for 
the result, making observations from time to time. 

At last, after 15 days of patient waiting, my bees pre- 
sented me with eight healthy and lively young pheasants, 
which appeared none the worse for having been hummed into 
life among such strange surroundings. 

A second experiment which I made with fowls’ eggs was 
similarly successful. An ordinary 2-inch wide Langstroth 
frame can easily be made to accommodate two dozen of eggs, 
which should occasionally be turned over, or the frame re- 
versed. 

In again following up my profession as a surveyor and 
pioneer engineer, which tied me for many years to a wander- 
ing tent life, far away fro:zn the haunts of civilization, I was 
prevented from making further experiments, but I have no 
doubt that this system of hatching eggs is capable of much 
improvement and extension, and well worth the consideration 
of poultry breeders, as expensive and complicated incubators 
could be dispensed with, and giant colonies of bees take their 
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Los Angeles Market—Selling Honey at Retail. 
BY C. W. DAYTON. 


The first honey I took into Los Angeles, in July, I ex- 
pected to sel] readily ata good price, because I had vis- 
ited many apiaries and rot found a ton of new honey, 
while many were feeding the bees. But, lo! a whole row of 
merchants stood up and declared independently that there 
was a big crop! But where? ‘In the mountains!” ‘In the 
mountains,” thought I. Well, I should like to know what 
mountains. ‘* All of them, the nearest,—about ten miles out.” 


As my price was 11 cents, and their price 8 to 9, it was not 
difficult to understand this piece of taffy, and the bulk of my 
load was stored in the house of a friend, except enough to 
peddle my way home again as I peddled on the way out. 


Of all the ways to dispose of the crop this one of turning it 
right into the receptacles of the consumer suits me the best, 
and as a rule they will buy about as large a quantity at the 
country houses as at the retail store. And the more 
honey there is produced in a country the easier it sells. 
In this year of scarcity any one would naturally expect a 
brisk call for honey, but it is not the case. It takes a host of 
small producers to make a demand. It was nearly as easy to 
dispose of honey last year as this. The price then was a 
little lower, but there was more honey and the market alive. 
Other luxuries and most necessaries, are risen in price much 
higher than honey, while honey is also a substitute. There is 
not only a better price in the retailing, but the original re- 
ceptacles are usually retained or exchanged. These are worth 
acent a pound on the honey, besides shipping and cartage. 
Then to produce honey by the carload one has to locate so far 
from settled country that it costs at least a cent a pound more 
to getit out torailroad. To this add expense of help, rent 
and numerous other incidentals, and off years, and deduct the 
same from 4}¢ cents a pound, or less, and you will be able to 
receive what remains without the trouble of putting forth 
both hands. 

Los Angeles is a city of 100,000, and a one-horse load 
of honey taken there and sold at the stores would cause a 
complete inundation, where, to distribute a like amount around 
to families would not amount to a taste. Then the dealer 
would show the next honey man a 12 or 24 pound case with 
a half dozen measley sections in the front end, and tell of 
the great deluge about to move down from ‘the mountains.” 
Then, if the honey man was not posted, or accustomed to 
taffy in sections with no sharp corners missing, or could be 
induced to speculate with the aforementioned lazy bees, he 
might think himself lucky in arriving ahead of the great in- 
undated and offer his at a still less price. This would con- 
vince the dealer of a certain deluge, and bring visionary car- 
loads into all but fingers’ grasp. 

So it shows that to force honey upon the market is like 
pouring oil upon water, while delivering it to the consumer is 
literally taking it out in blocks as deep as broad. The one is 
big show and little profit, while the other is big profit and no 
one pinched, but many benefitted. And by the removal of 
cubes some one is rendered uneasy and kept so until other 
material, or more of the same, is secured to fill the breach. 


If it is worth three cents a pound to produce five tons of 
honey (and I produced it for less last season), I look for at 
least three cents a pound more in the disposal of it. The 
trouble is that a great many prefer to work hard for a short 
time and then rest, when there should be enough love for their 
avocation to stay with it, or at it, the year around, or, at least, 
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as long as possible to be employed thereby. It is becoming 
the custom of the age to shun constant industry, so that when 
labor must be performed it is done hastily. When, on the 
other hand, to be moderately engaged the year around, it trans- 
forms into habit and enjoyment, which causes no more dis- 
pleasure than an every-day coat. The commonest excuse is 
that they do not believe in ‘‘falling in love” with animals and 
things that way. A little consideration often reveals that they 
possess a deeper tove for the “almighty dollar,” or something 
else of corresponding level. 


After all, the constantly employed way is, in reality, the 
surest way to obtain the mighty dollar, and for more than 
one reason; the principal one of which may be mentioned as 
creating an inexpensive and profitable enjoyment at home 
which dispels the desire for outside and expensive ones. A 
division of employment means division and reduction of en- 
thusiasm, and with the loss of e.thusiasm goes the enjoyment, 
although by the transaction hard dollars may crop out here 
and there, but of the kind which are very liable to be reck- 
lessly traded off for some enjoyment, to the exorbitant profit 
of some one else. a Florence, Calif. 


Wintering to Have Strong Colonies in Spring. 
BY THOMAS THURLOW. 


My 8 colonies of bees gave me the usual average of extracted 
honey last summer, 40 pounds per colony; but as two of them 
gave scarcely any, the average for the 6 was about 59 pounds, 
whichis about what I getfrom strong colonies every year; and 
just there is where many failures comes in, to get all colonies 
strong when the white clover blooms. They start into winter 
strong enough, but so many bees succumb during the winter 
that it takes too long to build upin the spring. I lay it to the 
shallow Langstroth frame. 


I have made bees a hobby, have read the American Bee 
Journal for years, and in all the controversies about hives and 
frames it is the decided opinion of experienced beekeepers that 
hives with a small horizontal diameter, but high, are the best 
for strong, early swarms, which means the best for surplus if 
there is any to be gotten. 


One man has carried it to the extreme, wintering his bees 
in box-hives, hiving his strong, early swarms in the shallow 
Langstroth hives, getting his crop from them, and dumping 
them back into the box-hives for winter. Not such a bad plan 
when you count the wax in the shallow hive at 35 cents per 
pound, but the two sets of hives doing one set’s work seems 
like going a good ways around when there is a short cut to the 
same end. 

In my opinion, a 10-frame Langstroth is about the poorest 
shape that could be invented for wintering, and quick breeding 
in the spring; there is too much cold air space around the 
cluster, and the honey is spread over too great a surface. That 
a shallow frame is the easiest to handle, and the best for comb 
honey (if you have the bees), is a settled question; but my 
experience has been that with the best of care 1 cannot get 
more than two out of three in good condition, and very few 
booming-full of field-bees when the white clover commences to 
bloom, about May. SoI have been for several years working 
to make the Langstroth hive a deep hive in winter. 


First, I tried up-ending the whole hive after the Davis No. 
7, of Vermont, and packing around with cork; but the Davis 
was built for that, and the Langstroth was not, and it was a 
dead failure. 

Then I tried putting five frames over five frames, using two 
bodies, with division-boards and cork packings at the sides. 
It did not do,—too much cold air space at the ends; the bees 
were all at the top before Christmas, and I wanted them at the 
bottom. Last fall I tried again. I made inside cases out of 
thin stuff, 20 inches high, and large enough inside to hold 6 
Langstroth frames standing on end and resting in V’s cut in 
the edge of two thin strips, wide enough to keep the frames 
an inch or more from the bottom-board. An opening an inch 
high by 9 inches wide is cut out of the bottom of one side for 
an entrance. Small wire nails driven in on the inside opposite 
each frame near the top and bottom and standing out 4 inch, 
with a space on the top ends, keep the frames in position. 
This I set in the centre of a bottom-board with a 9-inch piece 
cut out of the centre of one side of the strips the body sets on, 
for an entrance. Then set on two bodies and a 6-inch rim; 
put in a Y-inch wide bridge between the inside and case and 
the body at the entrance, and filled in all around with cork. I 
put in 6 frames of bees and drove the rest in at the entrance, 
and fed with fall honey until the frames were capped over as 
far down as I could see. [ putacork filled cushion over on 
top, then the cover, and the job was done. 








I have fixed 5 hives this way, and have 5 in the old way, 
with a cork cushion in an empty body over the frames. The 
difference so far observable is, that with the old plan the bees 
are up to the top of the frames with acold-air space all around 
them ; while in the new-plan hives, by throwing a strong light 
down between the frames the bees can be seen, and they fill 
the whole body of the inside case about 44 the way from the 
bottom up (no cold air around them), and by the same plan 
they can be seen hanging to the frames below. Also, what is 
best and right, there is 25 pounds of honey in those 6 frames 
right over them—always warm and dry, until they use it up— 
and are booming-full of brood and bees in the spring. Then I 
shall put them back to their old position and fill up with comb. 


Although it has taken a good many words to describe this 
inside case, it is really very simple and cheap. Five cents will 
pay for all the lumber in one, and the weight is nothing com- 
pared with the outside case, and they take very little room to 
store away in the summer. Lancaster, Pa. 
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A Visit to Florida and Her Bee-Keepers. 
BY WM. A. SELSER. 


After leaving Philadelphia, Nov. 24, on a two months’ 
trip through the State of Florida, to examine into the bee, 
honey, and fruit business generally, my first stop was at Jack- 
sonville, which is an old city on the St. Johns river, and is the 
seat of commerce of the State. At this point a large quantity 
of oranges are received from different parts of the State and 
reshipped by ocean steamers to Northern cities. After visit- 
ing some wholesale grocers who deal in honey, the writer pro- 
ceeded to Palatka, a very important shipping point on the St. 
Johns river. 


The visitor interested in agriculture will be surprised to 
learn, in traveling through the State, that general farming is 
not carried on at all, the soil generally being of a deep white 
sand, and fertilizing has to be resorted to in order to raise any 
crops at all. Oranges and vegetables are the principal things 
grown. Hogs are allowed torun at large generally, as well as 
cattle, but they do not thrive very well, and are of a very in- 
ferior quality and growth. The visitor is also impressed with 
the wild appearance of the country, and on looking out the 
car window tall evergreen pine trees and palmetto scrub meet 
the eye on every side. The saw palmetto, which seems to 
grow wild and thrive everywhere, grows to the heighth of 2 
to 6 feet. My opinion, since traversing this State, and also 
nearly every State in the Union, is that there are less human 
beings living to the square mile of territory in Florida than 
any other State. 


Across the river from Palatka are the first large orange 
groves of any extent. An orage tree matures very slowly, it 
being from seven to ten years before much of acrop is harv- 
ested, and it hardly arrives at its full bearing before 15 to 20 
years, when, sometimes, 20 boxes of fruit are taken from a 
single tree. Orange trees, unlike other trees, live a long time, 
and will bear abundantly for LOO years, with proper care and 
attention. In fact, the oldest inhabitants cannot tell, as trees 
have been bearing as long as they can trace back. The value 
of an orange tree cannot be told by looking at the grove. No 
one acquainted with orange culture will buy a grove without 
seeing the record of what they have producedin past years. 
All growers of any note keep arecord of just how many boxes 
their orchards produce. 


Another important fact is, that a grove in growing may 
have good attention, but if neglected before it has attained its 
maturity, and left to grow wild a few years, no matter how 
much attention it may have afterwards, itcan never be brought 
up to what it should be. A disease known as the ‘foot rot,” 
which kills the trees, and an insect which punctures the skin 
of the fruit, producing what they call ‘ russet fruit,” are the 
greatest drawbacks to orange culture, with an occasional 
frost in some sections—which, if heavy enough, destroys the 
whole tree. 

San Mateo, a few miles below Palatka, on the St. Johns 
river, is where the first bee-man is located. It was Mr. A. F. 
Brown, whois one of the very few bee-men who carry on 
migratory apiculture. He has about 150 colonies of bees 
situated on the banks of the river. He came here in October, 
and by Dec. 20 he expected his bees to commence to gather 
honey from the swamp maple, which blooms until early in 
February, is not gathered for market, but used to get the bees 
in good condition for the orange-blossom flow, which com- 
mences early in February, and lasts sometimes until in April, 
according to the season. Some years the orange yields more 
nectar than others, but, without question, if this honey could 
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be kept separate, it would be the finest flavored honey pro- 
duced in the State, but bee-men do not go to the trouble to 
keep it separate from the wild plants and flowers which grow 
everywhere which yield a nectar the honey of which is a pecu- 
liar flavor, and spoils the rich flavor of the orange. 


The writer, in his travels through the State, has found 
only one man who has produced absolutely pure orange-blos- 
som honey, and that was only a small quantity. The flow 
should be watched carefully, and extracted daily, to secure 
pure orange-blossom honey. 

In April Mr. Brown takes his bees over to the east coast, 
where in May and part of June they gather honey from saw 
palmetto, and from June to August they gather the mangrove. 


The next stop was at Glenwood, one of the principal 
orange sections of the State. Here Mr. Brown had 160 colo- 
nies of bees from November, 18938, to April, 1894, and se- 
cured 80,000 pounds of mixed orange and palmetto honey. 
This place consists of one street for three miles, of solid 
orange groves on either side, the houses being mostly of frame 
set neatly in front of their groves of from 4 to 20 acres, with 
nice flower gardens and palm trees in front. The lawns do 
not amount to much in winter, as the grass mostly dies down, 
and the sandy soil does not permit the fine lawn grass to 
thrive like it does in the North. 

De Land, a few miles further south, is also a great orange 
center. Jno. B. Stetson, by havingspent thousands of dollars 
here in improvements, has one of the most complete orange- 
packing houses in the South, as well as building a university, 
halls, ice factory, water works, etc. Yellow pine trees are 
more numerous through the city than most places. Here the 
writer thinks of locating a branch apiary to breed early 
queens for delivery in February, March and April, returning 
to Pennsylvania in May, in time to breed early queens for that 
climate. 

Five miles further south is Orange City, where the Gard- 
ner Brothers’ apiary is located, which produced, this year, 
nearly a barrel of honey to the colony, several colonies giving 
400 pounds each. The writer would say right here that most 
of the colonies of bees in this State are what we would call 
doub!e colonies in the North—2 stories, 8 and 10 frames each, 
some with 12 frames, and both stories having most of the 
frames filled with bees. ‘They then tier up in the honey-flow, 
sometimes four tiers high. Gardner Bros. are living alone, 
‘*batching it”? on nice, high hammock ground. They have 
about 75 to 100 colonies of bees, and a promising young 
orange grove. 

Lake Helen, just east of here, is a beautiful place on the 
banks of Lake Helen, and in a solid grove of pine trees—a 
most beautiful location. Here resides Mr. Geo. W. Webster, 
another migratory bee-keeper, located a mile south of town. 
He moves his bees to Smyrna in the summer, bringing them 
back in the fall. Eleven 500-pound barrels of honey from 
55 colonies was his crop in 1894. 

About 21 miles east of here is New Smyrna Beach, on the 
Atlantic Ocean, where the writer, on Dec. 11, had as fine a 
bath in the ocean as one would have at Atlantic City in Au- 
gust. New Smyrna is on the Hillsboro river, where the 
famous mangrove grows. Itis a large bush, or bushy tree, 
growing in salt marshes, blooms abundantly, and yields im- 
mense quantities of a pure white honey that is considered the 
purest honey in the State; but, like all honey in the State, 
very little of itis gathered pure. A wild plant blooms at the 
same time and produces honey, and, mixed with mangrove, 
gives it a strong taste like tobacco stems. The writer bought 
several barrels of honey at the different places where the 
flavor was different, to take home and test it. I would say 
that three-fourths of the mangrove produced is mixed with 
this strong plant. Mangrove is very white honey, and easily 
candies, and in this condition could not be distinguished by 
its looks, when broken up, from confectioners’ sugar. It is 
used here for sweetening coffee, tea, canned goods, etc. 

Very large apiaries are located on both sides of the river, 
a full description of which will be given in my next. 

One final thought as to the honey yield of the State in 
1894 being such increase over previous years. It is explained 
by the fact that in 1886 a heavy frost killed the mangrove, 
or froze it all but the roots, and this is the first year since 
that it has commenced blooming. Also, about the same time 
cattle men in several parts of the State burnt off the palmetto 
to help the grass, and this has not happened in the last year 
or so. Each bee-keeper claims superiority for his own sec- 
tion, but only adisinterested party from another State can 
give a satisfactory explanation of the best honey and the best 
localities for producing it. A fuller and more detailed account 
will be given in my next communication. 








Against Certain Bee-killing Ideas. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


Allow me space in your columns, Mr. Editor, for a few 
words of argument and entreaty in behalf of the threatened 
bees. There is no good reason perhaps why I should consti- 
tute myself their champion, for 1 remember some early exper- 
riences that were very disastrous to them, but the harm done 
was chargeable to ignorance and not to design. Since those 
early days I am sure I have experienced some of the satisfac- 
tion whlch attends the transition from ignorance to knowledge 
and from knowledge to confidence, but my attitude is yet that 
of a learner at the feet of the Gamaliels of apiculture. It is 
because no one of these has yet opened his mouth in condem- 
nation of the gigantic bee-killing scheme of John McArthur, 
that I venture to open mine. 

Somehow I can’t help looking upon this scheme as a piece of 
—shall I say it?—barbarity, that has no sufficient justification 
in human need. The man with ability to manage an apiary in 
a way to make aliving out of it, is able to get his living in 
some way that calls for no such sacrifice. There is a genera- 
tion of apricultural writers, now passing off the stage, who have 
labored long and well to teach us a better bee-morality, as well 
as better methods for the construction of our hives. Shall we 
profit by the mechanical part of their teachings, and pass by 
the ethical part unheeded? Are we going back to the sulphur 
pit, and multiply it by a hundred? Is retrogression, and not 
progression, the order among bee-keepers from this time on? 

Mr. McArthur contends that there is the same justification 
for killing the bees that there is for killing the calf. I will 
contend otherwise. The two cases are not exactly parallel. 
In the case of the calf, it is reared for human food, if not as a 
calf, then at some later stage of its existence. It lives always 
with the slaughter-house in view. It owes everything to man’s 
care and labor—shelter, food and all, from birth to death— 
and there is no way it can repay its owner for these except by 
surrendering up its life. It is not so with the bees. Their 
sustenance calls for little or no expenditure of human toil. 
They gather for themselves and us while living, sweetness 
that would otherwise be wasted on the desert air, and, when 
dead, their bodies are worthless for human food. Man has no 
just claim to any portion of their garnerings, beyond a reason- 
able compensation for the inexpensive house they live in and 
some labor given to protect them from winter’s cold. 

If the flowers yield nectar in the future as they have in the 
past it is reasonable to suppose that the bees will gather 
enough for their own sustenance, and a surplus that will more 
than recompense man for all that he does for them. If they 
will not do this, then I say let us abandon the pursuit. 

In conclusion, let me entreat bee-keepers everywhere not to 
lend any encouragement to Mr. McArthur’s bee-killing scheme, 
but, on the contrary, to stamp it hard and early with the seal 
of their reprobation. Leon, Iowa. 

ats 
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That Italian Bee-History Controversy. 


BY C. J. ROBINSON. 


Mr. Epiror:—On page 679 (1894) you apprise me that 
I am required to produce certified copies of certain records 
which you say are on file in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to ‘‘sustain my position,” alleging ‘that the 
United States lost more or less money in the transaction ”— 
the so-cailed ‘* Parsons importation of Italian bees.” 

It appears that as yet you have not been fully and cor- 
rectly informed of the facts in the case at issue. Mr. Bald- 
ridge, you say, *‘claims to be in possession of the entire his- 
tory, but has, up to this time, (a period of over 34 years!) 
made no attempt to make it public, preferring to ‘ keep in the 
dark,’ so as to draw me out,” and then controvert my ‘‘ state- 
ments” (?). Heis ‘tin possession” of awfully long-winded 
patience, but his knowledge of current bee-literature is very 
circumscribed, eJse he would have been aware that in 1861 I 
was called out in the Country Gentleman by E. W. Rose, Esq., 
of New York, who was the first individual that imported bees 
from Italy, landing late in the season of 1861, imported per 
steamer ‘** New York,” in care of a young Austrian (Bodmer), 
who came over in charge of the ten colonies consigned to the 
United States Government, and the ten hives consigned to 
Parsons. 

My ‘“‘statements” about the consignments are corrob- 
orated by Mr. Langstroth—see American Bee Journal, page 
82, 1881—and bya perusal of the Annual Report—Public 
Documents—of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
readers may learn from Parsons’ report to his chief that he 
purchased ‘‘ ten hives of bees” in Italy on the order trans- 
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mitted to him by the Department, and ten hives on his own ac- 
count. Please note the ‘‘records” prove that Mr. Parsons 
did purchase ten hives of beesin Italy on Government account, 
the sa -® aS he was purchasing, as recorded by Dr. Riley, 
‘cuttin, ~d plants for testing in this country.” 


Still further, Mr. Langstroth records that he saw in Par- 
sons’ bee-yard in spring of 1860, ‘‘ three different packages” 
of small boxes containing Italian bees which just came from 
Italy, and that ‘‘one of them was consigned to the United 
States Government and one to Parsons.” Note, it is proved 
that Parsons purchased ten hives of bees on the Government’s 
account, and that the package was duly consigned to the 
United States Government, and that the bees so consigned are 
landed in P.’s bee-yard, where they were—the package of 
boxes assigned to the United States converted by Parsons to 
his own use. 


Then what? If the beesin the package consigned to our 
Government were not ‘‘all dead!” they were the same as 
dead so far as Uncle Sam was concerned. However, it was 
reported, per bee-yard, that every queen in the Government 
package was indeed dead (?), and only ‘‘a few queens were 
alive in the boxes marked for Mr. Parsons.” 


Now, my ‘‘ position” was, and still is, that Parsons did 
purchase bees in Italy for which the United States Govern- 
ment **‘ paid more or less money.” ‘The records referred to 
prove beyond a doubt that ten colonies of the bees—the same 
that were consigned to the Government—were imported at the 
expense of the Government. Mr. Parsons was constituted a 
Department agent to make purchases of ‘‘cuttings, plants,” 
and bees in Italy, and he reported, as the record shows, that 
in pursuance of the order he purchased for the Department 
ten hives of Italian bees and ten hives on his individual ac- 
count. This much of the history is not controverted. Mr. 
Parsons has never, I am sure, written a line relating to his, or 
that of the bees he purchased in Italy; though at times since 
1861 I have endeavored ‘to draw him out ” and explain. 


The “ position’ taken by Mr. Baldridge, claiming that he 
‘‘is in possession of the entire history of the” transaction by 
and between the Department and Parsons, is a gross assump- 
tion. He was in no way a party, and it is a plain impossi- 
bility for him to have personal knowledge of what was said 
and done by Parsons and the officials of the Department. His 
hearsay story could not be admissible in court, because he is 
incompetent—not able to give facts—yet he assumes the 
position. 

I took a part in prompting the Department to import Ital- 
ian bees, yet I have never published the senseless ‘*‘ claim” 
that I am in possession of ‘‘the entire history ” of the impor- 
tation. I have given the known facts in the case, and drawn 
conclusions therefrom which implicate Mr. Parsons as having 
dishonored a public trust, and his would-be defenders op 
record culpable of wanton deception. 


Editor York demands that I ‘‘lose no time in having the 
records searched for proof in order to sustain my position,’ 
that the Government ‘‘lost more or less money” expended to 
import the bees. The ‘‘claim” of Parsons is so improbable— 
so fallacious on its face—that it fails to counter and raise an 
issue. 

The ‘‘claim” made by Mr. Baldridge, is that Parsons, 
while in Italy serving as Department agent, purchased some 
bees for the Government as per order issued by the Depart- 
ment, that he paid for the bees out of his own money (did he 
pay for cuttings and plants out of his individual funds ?), and 
that the Government refused to honor its obligation to pay for 
the bees, consequently Parsons took ‘‘ possession of them.” 
Mr. Langstroth assured me that the ‘‘Government bees were 
all dead!” and said that ‘‘one package was marked for (con- 
signed to) the United States Government ;” and in answer to 
my ‘‘insinuation ” that Parsons had no right to take the bees 
to his yard and giveit out thatonly a few of the queens 
were alive, and they were found in the *‘ package consigned 
to Parsons,” Mr. Baldridge, inthe role of a _ pettifoger, 
‘*claims” that because the Government, as he asserts, did not 
pay him the alleged disbursement he hada valid right to the 
possession (custody) of the bees (?). Well, the ‘‘claim” is 
that the Government held off after P.’s long trip, to get satis- 
faction, but conceding that P. paid for the bees, he kept them 
—in a legal view, embezzled the Government’s property; and 
how about ‘‘ trying to get money from the Government ” when 
the bees were in *‘ his possession ”’—in fact, copverted? Does 
not the ‘‘claim,” when viewed in the light of the facts in the 
case, look most unreasonable ? 


Everybody well knows that Uncle Sam pays from one to 
ten or more hundred cents on every dollar of his obligations, 
and the “claim” alleging that Parsons had a just debt against 
the Government for moneys laid out and expended, and pay- 





ment refused, sounds, even to the most credulous, like an un- 
truthful excuse. 


You inform me that Mr. Baldridge will have more to offer. 
I hope he will fulfill the promise. I implicated him in a 
wrong in that he certified to what was impossible. I allude to 
Parsons’ advertisement of Italian bees bred from queens that 
came from Italy in oneof the ** packages ”—the advertisement 
is recorded in the early issues of the American Bee Journal, 
1861. He challenged me to refute his statement, which I did 
to his satisfaction. Now, I in return challenge him to ex- 
plain, if he can, his ‘‘ testifying fully, from actual observation, 
to the great superiority of this race (Italian) over the common 
bee,” in the spring of 1861, prior to there having been seen a 
whole colony of Italian bees in America. I will not ‘‘search 
the records” for evidence to sustain my position ‘taken 
against Mr. Baldridge,” for the editor can take up any of the 
early issues of the American Bee Journal] and read the adver- 
tisement. Richford, N. Y. 


Thunder-Showers and Nectar-Secretion, Etc. 
BY W. H. MORSE. 


While thinking on the swarming of bees, an item came 
into my mind which is notof much value in itself, but has 
great bearing on the honey-production and of course the con- 
duct of the bees. 


I expect almost all bee-keepers have noticed that the 
honey-flow is more copious when thunder-showers are in the 
atmosphere, or when the peculiar state of the atmosphere is 
such as to produce an abundance of ozone, as this gas isa 
great stimulant to vegetation, more especially to the flower, 
or, rather, seed organs—in fact, to such an extent that plants 
that refuse to be operated on by artificial hybridization will, 
when this gas is present in a large quantity, cross with varie- 
ties which it would be almost impossible otherwise to obtain. 
So we see that anything that will affect the stamen and pistil 
must of necessity produce the like effect on the nectary, hence 
a large flow of nectar; and if the bees are equal to the emer- 
gency, every cell that is capable of being filled, is loaded in 
short order, and the results are preparing for swarming. 


I remember in June, 1892, such a time occurred. The 
air was oppressive, but clear, preceding the rain, which fell in 
torrents six hours later. The linden was in full flower at the 
time, and a friend remarked on passing me, that there was a 
swarm of bees in that big linden, and, as a result, I was under 
that tree in a short time, but the swarm was nowhere to be 
found, but there were bees enough in the tree to makea 
swarm, and they were working (seemingly to me) on double- 
quick time. The surplus arrangement on my hives was small 
—being one super for comb honey, the bees at the time having 
them half drawn out with comb; the result of the thing was 
swarming, and I did not get 20 pounds from six colonies, but 
I did not intend to be caught in that order of things again. 


HOW LONG POLLEN RETAINS ITS VITALITY. 


While thinking over this scribble, it brings another item 
to my mind. I once experimented with pollen to see how long 
it would retain its power of fecundity, and found it perfect if 
stored in thin layers with tissue paper between them, and kept 
perfectly dry for eleven months. Take the pointer, Northern 
queen-rearers. Pollen would fill the bill better than flour. 

Florence, Nebr. 








The Sunny Southland, 


CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, BEEVILLE, TEX. 








Report of the South Texas Bee-Convention. 


(Continued from page 58.] 


As Dr. Marshall was interrupted near the beginning of 
his address by more bee-keepers arriving, at the same time, a 
committee was asked for to arrange the question-box for the 
next day, as there were not enough questions handed in by 
the bee-keepers to make a full box. W. R. Graham, C. B. 
Bankston, and F. A. Lockhart were appointed by the chair- 
man to arrange the list of questions. At the close of Dr. 
Marshall’s address, as the committee was not yet ready to re- 
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port, W. R. Graham was called on to speak, and did so as 
follows: 


ADDRESS BY W. R. GRAHAM. 


Dear Friends :—I never could talk, especially in public, 
but I will do the best Ican. I will say that while there has 
been great progress made in apiculture, there are still millions 
of pounds of honey going to waste for wanfof bees to gather 
it. Nice comb honey is fine enough to adorn a king’s table, 
and I always find sale for all the section honey I can pro- 
duce, and I have noticed that when I have honey to sell, I 
can always feel a litthe money in my pockets, and when I 
have no honey I have but little money. 

From what I see here, it is one of the finest bee-countries 
I ever saw, and all you need is bees to gather the honey. You 
have one of the best teachers on bees, and not only one 
teacher, you have five teachers right here in the Atchley 
family, and you should be able to do well right from the start, 
and not have to grope along as we had to do withouta teacher. 
Why, I do not know what I would have given 25 years ago to 
have had a teacher like Mrs. Jennie Atchley. I could have 
been worth much more than I am to-day. 


We may have large amounts of honey, but if we put it up 
in attractive shape, it will be as ready sale as cotton, or any 
other farm pruduct. Take our State all over, and we have a 
wonderful bee-country. If I was young, like I once was, I 
would put an apiary here myself, as I see you have plenty of 
unoccupied ground. 

When I started out to keep bees ‘‘kings’” were all the 
rulers the bees had, but since then the king must have died, as 
the queen now occupies the royal chamber. It is said that 
bees never change, but their government surely does, as I 
believe now that itis neither king nor queen, but a ‘‘mother- 
bee.” I bring up these things to show you how dark it was 
for us old-time bee-keepers, and still we do not know it all, 
and likely never will, as there is yet lots to learn about 
bees. 

I think that any one may keep bees who wants to, as I 
do not think it is any harder to learn than any ovher business. 
I think one should understand bee-keeping before starting out 
too extensively, and in fact we should understand any kind of 
business before we embark too heavily, or we will most likely 
fail. My father was a farmer, and I can well remember, and 
yet hear the sound of the dinner horn in my imagination, 
ringing in my ears, and I thought it was the sweetest music I 
ever heard in all my life, to hear the horn toot, toot, toot, as 
I was always called on to go and hive the bees. Mother 
would not give many toots till I was soon on the spot. 


One time I was stalled; it was on a Sunday, and father and 
mother had gone to church, and left me and two sisters at 
home. Well, as usual, the bees swarmed, and settled pretty 
high up on an apple-tree. Iwent right up after them, and 
began to saw off the limb, and soon I had it near enough off 
to fall, but it was not clear off, and it came down against the 
body of the tree so hard that it knocked the most of the bees 
off of the limb, and oh, my! how they did sting; and soon I 
came tumbling down out of the tree a great deal faster than 
I went up, and no sooner had I hit the ground when I was 
running, and my sisters took after me with brooms trying to 
kill the bees, but the more they fought the bees, 
the worse they stung. 3ut finally we got them 
to stop, but I did not hive them this time. My face swelled up 
almost past recognition, and as soon as father came he said to 
me, ‘‘Ah, yes, young man; they got you this time, did they ?” 
Father went out and hived them. The next day 1 had to fill 
my place between the plow-handles, and my face was so much 
swollen that it gave me great pain to walk at all, but I 
went right ahead as best I could, until father came and re- 
lieved me. 

I have been engaged in keeping bees nearly all my life, 
and I used to think, 2O years ago, that I knew it all, and 
have just lived Jong enough to find that I know but little 
yet. 

I always feel at home with a bee-keeper, and usually we 
find bee-men or bee-keepers to be good people. Come to think 
of it, I would love to have any of you show me a good bee- 
keeper that gets drunk, or thatis nota temperate man. It 
seems that whisky aud a bee-master won’t stay in the same 
hide—as one goes in, the other goes out. 

Dr. Marshall remarked that the more people you have 
here to go into the business, the better, as you can all ship 
your honey off to marketin carload shipments, and save in 
freights, For instance, I have LOOO pounds of honey and 
you have 1OUQ, and so on; we can put it together and make 
@ carload, and be a great help to each other. 

I see no reason why 10U00 bee-men should not do well 
here in Bee county. I have heard that the bee-business was 





like music—born in the person—andI begin to believe it a 
little bit, as I have tried to teach several] people how to keep 
bees, and the more I told them the less they seemed to know; 
and then, again I have found people that were very quick to 
“catch on,” and soon learn how to handle bees. We cannot 
learn it all from books—we must depend on our judgment as 
well as books, and start out as though we meant to make ita 
success. and I tell you that it won’t be long till you will be 
“right in the ring”; and if you do run on some failures, don’t 
tell everybody about it, but go to work and remedy the 
matter as soon as possible, without asking any one, and 
I tell you it will not be long till you will be a bee-keeper. 

We have no wintering troubles here, and that is one of 
the puzzling questions we can leave out. Do not understand 
me that I do not read books, for I do read all I can get time, 
and we should post ourselves and keep right up with the times 
as nearly as we can. What I mean by not asking ques- 
tions, etc., is, we should not take up our own valuable time, 
as well as that of our teacher, asking questions about finding 
@ queen on a comb where we thought she ought not to be, and 
write a great long letter asking why she was over there. 
All those things we call foolishness, and if we are going to 
be much of a bee-keeper we will work out these simple things 


ourselves. W. R. GRAHAM. 
(To be continued.) 
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Questions @ Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 





DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 





Wants Basswood Sprouts. 


I would like to secure for next spring’s planting about 50 
or 100 basswood sprouts. Could you refer me to where I 
could get them at reasonable rates ? W.S. M. 
Farmington, New Mexico. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know a thing about it. Perhaps they 
could be had from some near nurseryman. A few years ago 
a man in the State of New York sold them quite reasonably, 
but I don’t know whether he does now. A good deal of in- 
quiry has been made lately, and it would be a good plan for 
those who have lindens for sale to advertise. 


I  — — 


Botanical Names of Some Common Plants. 


Did not Dr. Miller or the printers make a mistake in nam- 
ing the plants on page 39? Eupatorium rotundifolium is 
boneset or thoroughwort. Horehound is Marrubium vulgare. 
Black horehound is M. Ballota Nigra. Horsemint is Monarda 
punctata, and not punciatu as was given. 


The smartweed, which yields honey in this part of the 
country, is Polygonum Pennsylvanicum, and not P. persicaria. 
Persicaria, ladies’ thumb, is a plant of the same family, but is 
only about one foot high, and does not furnish any honey. Or 
at least that is my opinion. 

The honey mesquite is Prosopis juliflora. All of these ex- 
cept the last are according to Gray, and he does not give the 
mesquite. 

The catclaw I fail to tind, and I doubt if this is the proper 


name. EmERSsON T. ABBOTT. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


ANSWER.—Thanks, Bro. Abbott. The easiest way for me 
to do would be to lay the whole thing to that rascally printer, 
John the German. But I don’t think John had anything to 
do with it unless it be that he turned ‘punctata” into 
** punciata.” 

You are right, the common hoarhound is marrubium vul- 
gare, and that’s the one I ought to have given, but it seems 
there are several horehounds, and I took the first one I came 
to. I confessI feel a good deal as if I’d been standing on my 
head after hunting up some of these names, for they seem 
considerably mixed up in the botanies and bee-books. For ex- 
ample, horsemint, in Wood’s botany—I’m sorry to say I havn’t 
Gray’s—is Monarda punctata, and also M. fistulosa, and in 
Prof. Cook’s Manual it’s M. aristata. 


Are you sure you’re not mistaken about Eupatorium 
rotundifolium ? According to Wood and the Standard dic- 
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tionary it’s horehound, and not boneset or thoroughwort, 
which is E. perfoliatum. 

I remember being somewhat mixed when trying to hunt 
up smartweed, and thinking at the time it was a Polygonum, 
but I couldn’t find any authority for it, and you will see that 
you have become somewhat mixed yourself, for you tell me it 
is not P. persicaria (Ladies’ thumb), which I did not call it, 
but Persicaria mite (Tasteless knot-grass). Perhaps Gray has 
turned all the Persicaria into Polygona. Dadant’s Lang- 
stroth calls smartweed Persicaria. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t think it is a smartweed at all, but a plant that resembles 
smartweed in looks, but entirely wanting the terribly pungent 
taste that smartweed has. 

ee ee 


Pasteboard or Cloth Division-Board. 


I intend trying to keep two colonies in single hives ; would 
a division-board made of 44 wood frame with thin glassed 
pasteboard (with or without perforations), or with cotton or 
linen cloth, nailed on the frame, be better, or as good, as the 
all-wood or zine division-board, as far as heat and non-varying 
is concerned ? H. D. 


ANSWER.— Better than either, if two are to be kept as sep- 
arate colonies, is a plain board ¥4 or 3 inch thick. I’ve kept 
many colonies in that way successfully, and if colonies are not 
very strong it is an advantage, for each has the benefit of the 
heat of the other, and they will cluster up against the division- 
board, the two colonies forming one sphere. 


A 


Management When Hiving Swarms. 


A great many people advise when hiving a new swarm to 
take the super, already commenced in, from the old swarm, 
and putiton thenew. They say that by sodoing the bees 
will commence in the super at once. Now, if they do, will not 
the queen also commence laying in the sections? I use full 
sheets of foundation in the brood-frames; perhaps that would 
make a difference. R. 8S. C. 


ANSWER.—The advice is good in the main, for the large 
part of the gatherers are with the swarm, especially if the 
swarm is placed on the old stand and the mother colony —or 
the souche as the French call it after the swarm has left—be 
put on a new stand. Butsome judgment must be used, and 
your questton shows that you have anticipated difficulties that 
may arise. There is danger in the very direction you suggest 
if you immediately put the super on the empty hive. If you 
use a queen-excluder between hive and super, then of course 
the queen can’t goup. If you don’t use a queen-excluder, 
then don’t puton the super for two or three days, till the 
queen commences laying below. 

<0 


Wiring Brood-Frames and Putting in Foundation. 


1. What is the best method of wiring brood-frames so that 
the foundation will not bulge when being drawn out by the 
bees ? 

2. How near should the foundation come to the ends and 
bottom of the brood-frames ? os Wie Bs 


ANSWER.—Most of my combs have six perpendicular wires, 
the foundation fastened to the top-bar, and coming within 3 
inch of the bottom-bar, and within 4% inch of the end-bars. It 
makes a good job so far as bulging is concerned, but the wires 
must be drawn quite tight to prevent bulging, and in that case 
it bows up the bottom-bar, and if the top-bar is only %¢ thick, 
as my older ones are, it bends the top-bar too. 

All that I’ve wired within a year or two have four hori- 
zontal wires, one within about an inch of the top-bar, one 
within an inch of the bottom-bar, and the other two placed at 
equal distances between these. It is not necessary to draw 
these wires so very tight. 

With either of the two ways mentioned, there is an objec- 
tionable space left between the comb and the bottom-bar, and 
more or less between the comb and the end-bar. I'll tell you 
how I managed the last I made: They had the four horizon- 
tal wires as already described, and the top-bars, which were 
14 wide and & thick, had a saw-kerf cut in them to receive 
the foundation. This saw-kerf was 5/32 wide and 4 deep. 
The foundation was cut the exact length of the inside of the 
frame, and 1/16 of an inch larger than the inside depth of 
the frame. The foundation was slipped into the saw-kerf, 
then allowed to come down and rest on the bottom-bar, then 
the wires were embedded. Leftin that shape there would be 








sure to be bulging. So I cut out a strip of foundation % inch 
wide about 4% inch above the lower wire, but didn’t cut the 
full length of the foundation, only cutting to within an inch 
of the end-bar. Where bees were working well, the plan 
worked perfectly ; in other cases they dug holes over the bot- 
tom-bar. On the whole, I like it best of anything I’ve tried. 
nn 


Propagating Basswood from the Seed, Etc. 





Will the basswood grow as farsouth as this, do you think? 
And what time would it probably bloom here, in northeast 
North Carolina? Our sourwood blooms from about June 20 
to July 15. Would I have to buy the trees, or can they be 
propagated from seed ? R. B. H. 


ANSWER.—I doubt if basswood flourishes as far south as 
North Carolina. Who can tell us how far south it is found? 
If it does grow there, I think it might bloom a week or two 
before sourwood. It isn’t easily propagated from seed. 


Ey — 


Uniting Colonies of Bees. 


In your method of uniting colonies of bees by placing one 
colony above the other with a piece of thick paper between, 
you say allow both colonies their full entrance. What is to 
prevent the bees of the moved colony from returning to their 
old location and getting lost ? B. B. Gf. 


ANSWER.—Not a thing. It’s a good bit the same as put- 
ting them on a new stand. So it is well to take some previous 
precaution. I’ve generally united two colonies standing side 
by side, in which case there is no trouble. In case the moved 
colony is queenless, it is more likely to stay where it finds a 
queen. But then in uniting, generally the thing desired is to 
get rid of an objectionable colony, and if some of the bees do 
go back to their old stand and unite with one of the nearest 
colonies, no harm will be done, providing itis at a time when 
bees are vet gathering something, and sodo not seek a new 
home with empty honey-sacs. 

Now mind you, I don’t warrant the plan a success. I 
only say it worked with me the few times I tried it. A writer 
in the British Bee Journal reports that he triedit, and his bees 
were killed. I have a suspicion that he allowed no exit for 
the bees of the upper hive except to come down through the 
lower hive. In that case I should expect fighting pretty gen- 
erally. 

i eee 


Foundation in the Sections—Extracted vs. Comb Honey. 


1. Does it pay to use full-sized foundation in the sections, 
or will starters do about as well ? 

2. What per cent. more honey can be produced by extract- 
ing than by furnishing foundation and taking comb honey ? 

Russellville, Mo. L. G. C. 


ANSWERS.—1. I think the majority of bee-keepers agree 
that it pays to get the sections as nearly filled with foundation 
as possible. It gives a larger surface that can be all worked 
at the same time. It makes the comb all worker, which looks 
better, and, besides, if you have only starters, and the bees 
make drone-comb to fill out, as they certainly will to a great 
extent, the queen may go up and lay in the drone-cells, where- 
as if all were worker she would be content to stay where she 
properly belongs. If you have excluder-zinc between the hive 
and super, of course the queen can’t go up, butall the same 
the workers are expecting it, and are likely to leave drone- 
cells empty awaiting her, in which case the sections will not 
be so promptly filled and sealed. 

2. I don’t know. Nearly all agree that more extracted 
honey can be obtained than comb, although I think a few say 
they can get just as much comb. But those who say they can 
get more extracted don’t by any means agree as to how much. 
It’s all the way from a little more to twice as much. Even if 
you knew exactly the average that all would agree on, I’m not 
sure that it would be a correct guide for you. The fact that 
there is so much difference of opinion is pretty good proof that 
the thing varies according to circumstances or the man who 
runs it. The way for you to do, if you care to have a correct 
answer—and it may be worth a good deal to find out—is to 
take an equal number of colonies, of the same strength, give 
them the same chance, and at the end of the season you'll 
know something aboutit. Atthe end of three years you'll 
know more, and you’!! know more by having 25 colonies of 
each kind than if you have only one. Of course, I mean one 
lot shall be run for extracted honey and the other for comb 
honey. 
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Editorial Comments. 


The Extracted Honey Article, by Mr. Chas. Dadant, 
is omitted this week on account of its not getting here in time. 
But the series will likely be completed in these columns in good 
time for use the coming season. 


—- > 


A Great Bee-Hive is what the Mammoth Cave, of Ken- 
tucky, is becoming. Sosays anexchange. Judging from what I 
have heard about its capacity, it would take a pretty good-sized 
crop of honey to fill it. Still, some of the California friends, in a 
good season, might doubt its ability to hold their big yields! 


———-__- —- 


Dr. J. P. HH. Brown, of Augusta, Ga., wrote meas fol- 
lows on Jan. 17: ‘This has been the coldest winter since 1886. 
This is not the ‘Sunny Southland’ now.” It has been pretty cold 
here in Chicago, also, this winter, but nothing very severe yet. I 
think that 8 degrees below zero is the coldest sofar. Still, there is 
time enough yet for real cold weather here. 


ee ain ee 


Empty Comb and Comb Foundation will be val- 
uable in California this year. Mr. N. Levering says this about it 
in the January California Cultivator: 


There never has been a season since the introduction of apicul- 
ture in California when empty comb and comb foundation will be 
so highly prized, and their true worth so correctly estimated, as in 
the coming season of 1895 

~~. 


Mr. Wm. A. Selser, who lives near Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been traveling about 3,000 miles over the State of Florida the past 
month or two. On page 67 he begins to tell something about his 
visit, for the readers of the American Bee Journal. Mr. Selser 


called on Gleanings on his way home, and Editor Root says this 
about him and his trip: 


He had been all over the State just previous to the great freeze, 
and all over it again just after it. He reports that all the beauty 
of that remarkable State is gone. Everything seems to have been 
killed from one end of the State to the other; and the mangrove— 
one of the main stays for honey—has been so thoroughly killed 
that it will take it three or four years to recover. Although the 
bee-keepers will get honey as before from palmetto, their large 
crops will be cut down very materially until the mangrove can be- 
gin to yield. There is desolation in the orange-groves, and they 


are characterized as ‘‘ slop-tubs,’’ by reason of the carloads of de- 
caying fruit. 


The article on page 67 was written before ‘the great freeze,” 
referred to in the above paragraph. 











Poor Seasons come to all other industries, as well as to 
bee-culture. Mrs. L. Harrison, whose home is in Peoria, Ill. (but 
in winter at St. Andrew’s Bay, Fla.), offered some encouragement 
to those who have suffered from poor honey seasons, in the Prairie 
Farmer, awhile ago: 


Another poor honey season has come and gone. Well, bee- 
keepers are getting used to it, like the poor lobsters that the 
woman had been cooking alive for so many years. Bee-keeping 
has been painted in such bright colors by many writers, it is well 
to look on the shady side occasionally. Dr. Miller, of Marengo, 
Ill., who is a veteran bee-keeper and voluminous writer, and whose 
bee-songs have a world-wide reputation, reports his crop of honey 
for 1894 as averaging 14 ounces percolony. He has not marketed 
his crop, so does not report his sales. To his out-apiaries, and to 
the one at his home, he fed 1,500 pounds of sugar to keep them 
from starving. 

In some localities of Illinois, especially along water-ways dur- 
ing the fall, bees were able to store some surplus. Our bees aver- 
aged 12!¢ pounds of surplus, and had abundant stores for winter, 
without feeding. 

Dandelions were blooming Nov. 1, and bees carrying water, 
which was unusual. 

Bee-keepers should make a note of this: That is, of young 
bees being reared so unusually late in the season, and see whether 
the colonies come out in the spring stronger on account of it. The 
fall was favorable for the development of white clover, and bee- 
keepers should look well after their colonies, for the wise man says: 
‘* What has been will be again.’’ and we may again be favored 
with nectar secreted in the corollas of white clover blossoms. 


i A ee 


froning-Pad.—It is always a pleasure to learn new and 
practical uses for honey or beeswax. I believe that all good reci- 
pes using either of them in their make-up, should be published, so 
that everybody may know about it, and thus help to create a 
greater demand for these two products of the apiary. Mr. Jas. A. 
Minnick, of North Anderson, Ind., has sent us another recipe using 
beeswax: 

Procure a strip of muslin seven or eight inches wide, and 24 
inches long. Now place a sheet or twoof hard calendered note- 
paper, about five inches wide, across one end of the muslin; scatter 
a few thin chips of beeswax on the paper (or, better still, a cloth 
four by six inches dipped in melted beeswax). Now pass the long 
end of the muslin over the top of the wax and around underneath 
and over again, so that about two thicknesses will be over the 
wax. While ironing, occasionally pass the iron over the pad. My, 
how slick the irons slide over the clothes! It also removes rough- 
ness, and prevents rust. 

a 


Pretty Good Advice.—In one of my exchanges I read 
this paragraph: 


At the beginning of the new year forgive all who have wronged’ 


you, and let them take their own road to ruin. They will go there 
fast enough if they really are as mean as they seem to you. But 
love all your friends the more. Genuine affection and good-will 
are the scarcest commodities in the world, scarcer even than 
money, and more to be prized. The world is languishing and dying 


for them. 

I want to commend the above paragraph to all those who are 
afflicted with chronic jealousy, and a burning desire to build them- 
seves up by trying to tear othersdown. Friends, it can’t be done, 
for the more some kind of people are persecuted the greater their 
prosperity. The more the ancient Israelites were oppressed in 
Egypt, the faster they multiplied. It doesn’t pay to fool witha 
boomerang, nor to mind other people’s business. « 


—___——<4-2-—____—_ 


Honey vs. Butter.—In reply to the questions, ‘‘ What is 
honey ?’’ and ‘“‘ Which of the two—butter or honey—is the most 
beneficial as food ?’? Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, editor of the British 
Bee Journal, says: 


Honey is composed of the sweet nectar exuded by certain 
flowers, and gathered therefrom by bees. We don’t qnite know if 
our correspondent’s query is intended to ascertain the component 
parts of honey from the chemical standpoint; but it certainly 
would not assist salesto inform buyers what proportions of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and carbon are embodied in it. Itis more bene- 
ficial than butter as food for children, because of its readily assimi- 
lating with whatever food is partaken of along with it. 


$9 


Very Kind Notices are being given the American Bee 
Journal by many of my brother editors, as well as a host who have 
expressed their satisfaction and pleasure by mail privately. I 
should like so much to print all the generous commendations re- 
ceived, but if IdidsoI fear there wouldn’t be roomin the Bee 
Journal for much else. I trust that all who have been so very 
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kind, will accept my heartiest thanks, and believe me when I say 
that I appreciate their encouraging words very much. Life and 
health continuing, I shall try hard to merit all the good things my 
friends have expressed. 

Editor Root said this about the American Bee Journal, in 
Gleanings for Jan. 15: 


The new American Bee Journal, as it came to our office shortly 
after Jan. 1, was a pleasant surprise. It has been changed from a 
32-page small to a 16-page large size. The printing and binding, 
of course, as usual, are excellent, and the selection of matter is 
also of the highest order. If it can maintain the pace thati has 
set for itself (and York will make it), the ‘‘Old Reliable” will 
boom. 


Mr. Thomas G. Newman, who for nearly 20 years previous to 
June 1, 1892, was the editor of the Bee Journal, writes thus in the 
January number of bis Illustrated Home Journal: 


The American Bee Journal has changed to a 16-page quarto 
again, similar to what it was ten yearsago. It deserves all the 
success it is now blest with, and we wish that its revenues were 
ten times greater than they are. The first article of the initial 
number of 1895, by Chas. Dadant, is very interesting, as are several 
others in that issue. 


Mr. W. M. Barnum, of Denver, Colo.—who is one of the num- 
ber that ‘“‘ crack the nuts’’ in the Question- Box—wrote as follows 
after receiving the second number of the Bee Journal for 1895: 


I have just finished perusing the last American Bee Journal— 
from the beginning to the end—and among the many good things 
was one that particularly pleased me. Our good and observing 
friend—the ** Gleaner’’—a good manina good place, by-the-by— 
bas something good to say about the new form and appearance of 
the ‘‘ Old Reliable,” as follows: ‘’Tisn’t our old friend at all...... 
and we always look with an evil eye upon any usurper,”’ etc. 
the — part, and the part I take exception to, is his first part— 
it is our old friend—the ** good old American Bee Journal” of 10 
years ago! It is our own, long lost and dearly cherished ‘child’ 
of 10 years ago!! It does my eyes good to see it once more; and I 
‘*just won't ’’ tolerate any such derogatory affirmations from even 
our friend Gleaner! 

But, all levity aside, I much prefer the new form for several 
good reasons, viz.: First of all, it is easier to read, and just as 
conveniently handled. It is neater in make-up, the paper is better, 
and the character of the reading matter is bet—! Well, Bro. York, 
[am afraid you will surely have that case of ‘‘ big head” you re- 
ferred to on page 40—so I'll desist. You have done well, however— 
and here’s my (33"! Wm. M. Barnum. 


ee 

Basswood Trees and Alfalfa.—Many bee-keepers are 
now enquiring at this office where they can buy basswoood trees 
and alfalfa clover seed. If any one has either or both for sale, 
why not advertise the fact inthe American Bee Journal ? It would 
pay todoso. Itseems a pity that people can’t get what they 
want, when there are other people who have it for sale, and yet 
don't seem to be wise enough to advertise. 
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Mr. William A. Pryal. 


Mr. Wm. A. Pryal, of North Temescal, Calif., whose pict- 
ure lam pleased to show on the first page, was born in San 
Francisco, his parents being among the early settlers in that 
city. His father was one of the very first nurserymen and 
horticulturists of California. The first few years of William’s 
life were spent in his native city, and at Napacity. In 1862 
—the year of the flood, well remembered by all old Califor- 
nians—the family removed to Oakland, then but a small town. 
The same year the place that has since 1864 been the family 
home, was purchased from Dr. Gwin, then United States Sen- 
ator from that State. This place is considered one of the 
prettiest spots in the Golden West, and is directly opposite the 
Golden Gate, and not over 3% miles from the eastern shore of 
the Bay of San Francisco. For some years privr to the ex- 
Senator’s death, W. A. had charge of his landed interests in 
Alameda county—was his attorney and agent. 

On the family homestead Mr. P. learned all about farming 
and the nursery business, including the culture of flowers and 
vegetables; also the growing and marketing of fruit. 

About 1866 his father purchased a number of colonies of 
bees in Temescal; the same year Mr. A. J. King, since well 
known as the editor of the late Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, was 
hired to teach in the district school, at which the subject of 
this sketch was a pupil. Mr. King initiated him into some of 
the ‘* mysteries of bee-keeping,” and gave hima copy of the 
‘* Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book,” issued a few years previously by 
Mr. K.’s brothers. It was in 1868 that Mr. Pryal took any 
marked interest in bees. Owing to his studies, it was not 





until 1876 that he thoroughly developed the bee-fever. 
Though he had commenced to write on horticultural and flori- 
cultural topics before that time, it was during the summer of 
’T6 that he wrote on subjects relating to bees. These early 
writings were mainly about the honey-flora of central Califor- 
nia. Ever since that time he has given a good deal of atten- 
tion to the flowers that yield honey in that State. 


Owing to other duties he has never been able to care or 
more than 7O colonies of beesin any one year. During ie 
past three years his brothers have given some attention to e 
apiary. His experience with bees has embraced nearly every 
phase of the business; though producing some comb honey, 
extracted was the leading crop for the past ten years. 


Mr. Pryal was educated at public and private schools; 
finished a business course at St. Mary’s College; entered the 
State University, but did not remain to graduate. He clerked 
in a law office a few years; was engaged in practice of law 
when he was offered a place on the staff of one of the Oakland 
daily newspapers; after five years of daily newspaper life in 
that city, he bought an interestin a San Francisco weekly, 
which he edited and managed for two years, or until he sold 
out. 

When a mere lad, Mr. P. had some experience in the build- 
ing of the pioneer water works of Oakland. The originator 
and president of the pioneer water company of that city used 
to go out to the *‘ Pryal ranch,” as it was then called, and do 
more or less surveying for the new enterprise. Not having an 
assistant to hold his chain or pole, the president would press 
him into service as ‘‘his assistant.” The first water for the 
then growing town of Oakland was piped froma dam on his 
father’s place, a distance of four miles. Strange as it may 
seem, he is again building up another water company. This 
time it is a rival one, and his work is now done not merely as 
child’s play, as it was in reality when he assisted in helping 
the man who gave Oakland and San Francisco their first water 
works. Since early in 18%4 he has been in the business de- 
partment of the new and rival water company of Oakland. It 
is one of the most perfect water systems in the world. The 
water is brought from artesian wells that discharge a won- 
drous amount of water daily. These wells are 18 miles from 
the city, and powerful pumps force the water into reservoirs 
above the city, whence it is distributed through Oakland and 
adjacent towns and cities by one of the most perfect net-work 
of water mains ever laid in this country. 


Mr. Pryal believes that he will never again be able to at- 
tend to more than a few colonies, as his time is altogether em- 
ployed in other channels, as mentioned. Even his brothers 
have turned their attention to work that no longer allows 
them to manage the bees. For this reason he contemplates 
selling off the major portion of his apiary during the coming 
spring. 

His first bee-writings were over the nom-de-plume of ** U. 
K. Lyptus.”” He has written for the agricultural as well as 
the apicultural press of the country, and was for many years 
a correspondent of the Pacific Rural Press, of San Francisco. 

Mr. Pryal is the oldest of nine children, three of whom 
died during the past four years. 

In May, 1893—during the World’s Fair—I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Pryal, and enjoyed his visit very much. 
He is an interesting conversationalist as well as journalist. I 
am glad to count him as one of my personal friends. 

Tue EpIror. 


Among the Bee-Papers 


Conducted by “* GLEANER.” 











WINTERING ‘BEES INSIDE. 


Chas. Dadant, in Prairie Farmer, says he tried silos for 
wintering bees, and they did splendidly, the first two winters 
being dry andcold. Then came a warm and moist winter, 
and the bees suffered badly. He thinks the temperature of a 
cellar should not be allowed to go below 40°, nor for any 
length of time above 48°. In his latitude—about 40!¢°—he 
prefers to winter bees on the summer stands. 


PROFIT FROM COMB-BUILDING. 


The question is raised in the British Bee Journal whether 
it may not be a good thing for bee-keepers in the southeast of 
England to sell their combs to those in the clover district, 
afterward to be sent to the moors to be filled up with heather 
money. The average American bee-keeper will likely ask, 
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‘*‘Why not each one keep hisown combs from year to year, 
same as we do?” For the simple reason that the moor-man can’t 
extract his honey. It is too thick, and must be used in the comb 
or else pressed out. Of course that settles it that the combs 
in which heather honey are stored can never be used a second 
time, only the wax can be saved, and if he can get enough 
more honey with combs fully built out he can afford to pay a 
price for them that will make it profitable for the man farther 
south to renew his combs every year. 

There have been, and I think are now, places where wax 
rather than honey is the source of profit. Is all the profit 
made of wax that should be in this country? 


GETTING WORKERS FOR THE HARVEST. 


Gravenhorst, the septuagenarian editor of the Deutsche 
illustrierte Bienenzeitung, repeats what he has always 
strongly insisted upon, namely, that it is absolutely necessary 
for highest success that each bee-keeper know the time of the 
blooming of the flowers that yield a surplus in his locality, so 
that he may have workers ready for the harvest at exactly the 
right time, and then he quotes from the American Bee Journal 
Doolittle’s article on the same subject. 


THE ‘‘MUTUAL ADMIRATION” BUSINESS. 


Editor Merrill, of the American Bee-Keeper, enters a 
mild protest that his position has been sadly misconstrued, as 
he fully believes in having everything harmonious. But he 
still thinks that what one puts in the columns of his paper 
‘‘should be of interest to all his readers, and not to some in- 
dividual one. For instance, who cares if ‘Bro. A. has lost a 
valuable cow,’ or Editor B. had the grippe last week?’ If 
Bro. A. or Editor B. is a personal friend, convey your sym- 
pathy to him by a personal communication. Don’t take valu- 
able space in your editorial columns to doso.” All of which 
has a good deal of sense in it, even if it does get a bit wway 
from the question in hand. And yet, what some other editor 
might consider an individual matter may be of interest to 
every reader of the American Bee-Keeper. 


Common sense 
must be used. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL FOR JAN. 10. 


tev. E. T. Abbott starts out in a very interesting manner 
talking about comb honey, but does he know what a *‘swarin” 
he’s likely to bring about his ears by his reckless way of 
striking at the pet plans and projects of others? ‘Italians 
not best for comb honey,” and “It is the swarming bees that 
gather honey.” Whew! Look out for breakers. But please, 
Mr. Editor, don’t allow Dr. Miller to interrupt any more with 
his frivolous objections. 


Seems good to have Dr. Gallup telling us about bees 
again. I’m sure ‘‘Business” must be very fault-finding if he 
can object to anything on page 19. 


Mrs. Harrison says sweet clover is classed among noxious 
weeds. Does that mean law? If so, it would be a good thing 
to have the law printed, for fear some one may unwittingly 
break it, and if there’s anything unjust about the Jaw it may 
as well be known, and possibly the law might be changed. 


What an aggravating man Prof. Cook can be when he 
tries! In that note on page 24 he tells us that he talks bees 
at every institute, and then shuts his lips tight when 
we're expecting him to tell how that thing was brought 
about, 








Canadian Beedom. 


Conducted by “ BEE-MASTER.” 


At the Stratford Convention. 


To-day (Jan. 22,) the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Bee-Keeper’s Association commences at 1:30 p.m. Already, 
this a. m., there is quite a gathering of the clans, and inter- 
ested groups are discussing matters and things in various parts 
of the Windsor House, which kas been made head-quarters. 
President Pickett is handing around a fine large picture of his 
apiary and part of his family, which is much admired. 

There is much sympathy felt and expressed for F. A. 
Gemmill, whose health is in a poor state, so that he is seeking 
leave of absence from the railroad company for three months 
in order to take a trip to California. We are afraid‘a visit to 
that sunny southland may unhinge him, and lead him to go 











there ‘‘ for good,” as the saying is. J. Allpaugh, a prominent 
Canadian bee-keeper, is there now reconnoitering, and, it is 
said, he has fallen deeplyin love with the country and climate. 
That **‘ Rambler” man, who writes those vivid and funny 
California articles in Gleanings, is doing mischief unsettling 
folks. Itis a pity he doesn’t get married and stop wandering 
all over creation, picking out nice places for people to move to. 
Some of us are fixtures, and must console ourselves with the 
reflection that we can produce far better honey than the Call- 
fornians, though not in such large quantities. 
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The Best and Solidest Organization. 


The following ‘‘Stray Straw” will be found in Gleanings 
of Jan. 15th: 

**R. McKnight, in his St. Joe essay, says the Ontario Bee- 
Keeper’s Association is ‘the best and solidest organization of 
its kind on this continent.’ The worst of it is, that what he 
says is true. Yankees can’t come up to Kanucks in that sort 
of thing.” : 


Why not? Whatever man has done, man can do. 


Te 


Sweet Clover—Cellar-Wintering. 


Sweet clover appears to be feared by some as a bad weed. 
It is nothing of the kind here in Canada, but can be extirpated 
with the greatest ease if it is thought desirable to do so. But 
there is great difference of opinion among our bee-keepers as 
to the value of it as a honey-producing plant. 2-2 

Cellar-wintering of bees is preferred by many Ontario bee- 
keepers, especially in the more northerly parts of the country 
where the thermometer sometimes registers 10° or 12° below 
zero for a couple of weeks ata time. In other localities where 
the weather is more moderate, and there are spells of warm 
weather, out-door wintering in double-walled and chaff-packed 
hives is preferred, because of the opportunity thus afforded 
for beneficial out-door flights. During these warm spells, too, 
bees in the cellar are apt to become uneasy, leave the hives, 
and get lost. 

ee eee 


The Lambton Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The annual meeting of the Lambton Bee-keepers Associa- 
tion was held at Wyoming, Ont., Saturday, Dec. 24th. There 
was a large number present, some of whom drove a consider- 
able distance. The President, Mr. Mowbray, occupied the 
chair. The minutes of last meeting were read and adopted, 
and the Secretary-Treasurer presented his report. 

The election of officers and directors for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows:—President, W. Mowbray, of Sarnia; Vice- 
President, C. Boyd, of Petrolea; Secretary-Treasurer, J. R. 
Kitchen, of Weidmann. Directors, E. A. Jones and Geo. 
Forbis, of Lertch; W. Granger, of Wyoming; John Arm- 
strong, of Wansted. 

The President gave an address on ‘‘ Bee-keeping of the 
Past, and Present.” He showed that years ago the expense of 
the apiarist in securing a crop was less than at the present 
time, and that prices for honey were better. He also spoke of 
associational gatherings and how to keep up an interest. He 
wished to know the condition of the members’ bees at the 
present time. ‘* The reason,” he says, ‘‘ [ ask this question is 
that my own bees are weak in numbers and are principally old 
dees, all on account of the short honey crop, which I am afraid 
will bring mortality to many a bee-yard.” Some of the mem- 
bers’ bees were in the same condition, while others were not, 
the condition of them varying according to locality. The 
President stated that had he attended to the bees as he should, 
he could have remedied the existing condition of affairs. A 
member: ‘*‘ How would you have remedied it?” ‘* By feeding 
earlier in the fall, which would have stimulated brood-reariug 
and secured plenty of young bees to go into winter.” 

The question was asked: ‘‘Has anyone tried the Wells’ 
system of producing comb honey ?” Mr. Jones said that he 
had been trying some new experiments and that some of the 
neighboring bee-men had been laughing at him, but it was by 
experimenting that the industry advanced. During the past 


summer he had placed four separate hives in one case with 
one tier of sections above and queen-excluding zinc between. 
The bees from the different queens then freely mixed together 
in the one case of sections, but, as he stated, one poor season 
was not enough to test its merits or demerits. 

The next meeting will be held at Petrolea, on the second 
J. R. KitcHen, Sec’y-Treas. 


Saturday in May, 1895. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO,, 


At One Dollar a Year, 
56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


SARA N FEN FER FES FER FEAF EOFS SEAS INAS AS AN 
Postage to all Countries in the Postal Union 


is 50 cents extra. To all others, $1.00 
more than the subscription price. 


ge Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George Street, 
Sydney. New South Wales. Australia, are our 
authorized agents. Subscription price, 6 shil- 
lings per annum. postpaid 


Important to All Subseribers. 


The American Bee Journal is 
sent to subscribers until an order is received 
by the publishers for its discontinuance, 
and all arrearages are paid. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 

A Sample Copy of the Bee Journal 
will be sent FREE upon application. 

Hiow to Send Money.—Remit by 
Express, Post-Office Money Order. or Bank 
Draft on New York or Chicago. If none of 
these can be had. Register your Letter, 
affixing Stamps both for postage and regis- 
try, and take a receipt for it. Money sent 
thus, IS AT OUR RISK: otherwise it is 
not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, to get them 
cashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Money Orders.—Make all Money Or- 
ders payable at Chicago, Ill.—not at any 
sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Stamps of any denomina- 
tion may be sent for any fraction of a dol- 
lar; or where Money Orders cannot be 
obtained, stamps for any amount may be 
sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt 
for money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated. 

_Do not Write anything for publica- 
tion on the same sheet of paper with busi- 
ness matters, unless it can be torn apart 
without interfering with either part of the 
letter. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail 
the Bee Journal to every subscriber. but 
should any be lost in the mails, we will re- 
place them if notified before all the edition 
is exhausted. Please don’t wait a month 


or two, for then it may be too late to get 


another copy. 


Emerson Binders, made especially 
for the American Bee Journal, are conven- 
ient for preserving each weekly Number, as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 


paid. for 75 cents, or clubbed with the Am- 


erican Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.60. They cannot be sent by 
mail to Canada. 


Convention Notices. 


MINNESOTA.—The regularsemi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held on the first Monday 
in May, 1895, at LaCrescent, Minn. All bee- 
keepers invited. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


Wr&consin.—The 11th annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Capitol, at Madison, Feb. 6 
and 7, 1895. All bee-keepers are requested to 
attend, whether they receive a formal notice 
or not. H. LATHROP, Rec. Sec. 

Browntown., Wis. 


New YorkK.—The Cortland Union Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their Annual meet- 
ing at Good Templars’ Ha'l, Cortland, N. Y., 
Saturday, Feb. 9, 1894, All interested, espe- 
cially bee-keepers, are cordially invited to 
attend. C. W. WILKINS, Sec. 

Homer, N. Y. 


KANSAS.—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion on March 16.1895, at Goodno’'s Hall, in 
Bronson, Bourbon Co.. Kans. It isthe annual 
meeting, and all members are requested tu be 
present, and all bee-keepers are cordially in- 
vited. J.C. BALCH, Sec. 

Bronson, Kans. 


CALIFORNIA.—The California State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its fourth an- 
nual meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
February 5and 6.1895, at the Chamber of 
Commerce, corner of 4th and Broadway. Los 
Angeles. Programmes will be ready Jan. 15. 

ProF. A. J. COOK, Pres. 

J. H. MARTIN, Sec,, Bloomington, Calif. 





RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO PostA'S ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons. Robt. Stevenson 
&Co., Morrison. Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co.. Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novl5 





A AH 


Where to. buy 
them at whole- 


sale prices. 
rll lll N. Send postai for 
descriptive ind 
wholesale catalogue of all of the leading va- 
rieties of the Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Currants, Guooseberries, 
Grapes and Potatoes. 
EZRA G. SMITH, Manchester, Ont. Co., N. Y. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Mas No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journas. 


Th Ghanges Every Week- Watch It. 
Get Them? una Price-List Free. 


* The foundation came all right, and to say 
that I am well pleased with it would be putting 
it mildly. If the bees like it as I do, there is 
nothing more to be desired.—M. Woodcock, 
Flint, Mich., July 2, 1894.” 

ee If you want to be pleased also, just order 
some of the Cheapest Foundation made, 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, I11 














BEESWAX WANTED ! 


For Cash at Highest Price ; 


Or In Exchange for Foundation at 
Lowest Price, Wholesale and Retail. 
Don't fail, before buying or selling, to write 
for Prices and Samples—to 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 





In 60-pound Cans, 6 cts. In 
52-gallon Barrels, 5 cts. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
Sumple free. 
Ww. ©. GATHRIGHT, 


5Atf CAMERON, TEX. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


F ~ l —Alfalfa Comb Honey— 
or a e snow-white, 12 cts.; partly 
trom Cleome, \ight amber. llc. per |b. 

D. s. JENKINS, Las Animas, Colo, 


Mention the American Bee Jcournat. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations, 


CHICAGO. Iuu., Dec. 27.—Up to the present 
the sales on honey have met with our expec- 
tations. We have received considerably more 
apaee than we figured on handling, owing to 
the short crop report. and we think the early 
shippers reaped the benefit. However, we are 
now getting the average price, viz.: Fancy, 
15c.; white, No. 1, 14@13c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

Beeswax, 28@29c. J.A.L. 





CHICAGO, Iuu., Jan. 3.—As usual. the vol- 
ume of trade in honey is small at this season. 
But our stock is not heavy, and soon as tbis 
month is past we expect ademand that will 
clean out all present and prospective offer- 
ings. Comb sells at 14c. for good white; fan- 
cy brings 15c.; dark grades, 8@1 2c. Extracted 
white, 6@7c.; dark, 5@6c. 

Beeswax, 27@28c. R, A. B. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 20.—The market 
forcomb and extracted honey is good, and 
the supply equals the demand. Fancy clover 
and buckwheat sells best; off grades are not 
quite as salable; and 2-pound sections are little 
called for. We quote as follows: 1-pound 
fancy clover. 13@t4e.; 2-pound, 12%@13c.; 1- 
pound white. 12@12%c.; 2-pound, !2c.; 1- 
pound fair, 10@11c.: 2-pound, 10@1lc.; 1- 
pone buckwheat, 10@11c.; 2-pound. 9@10c. 

xtracted, clover and basswvuod, 6@6\c.; 
buckwheat. 5@5\c.; Southern, 50@60c. per 


gallon. Beeswax, scarce and in good demand 
at 29@30c. C.1.&B 
CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 7.— Demand for 


honey is very quiet since the holidays, and 
prices are unchanged. Comb honey brings 
14@16c. for best white, and extracted 4@7c. 
Beeswax is in good demand at 23@28c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 7.—The demand 
for both comb and extracted is light. Supply 
good. We quote: No. 1 white comb, }-lbs., 
14@15c.: No. 2 white. 12@13c.; No. 1 amber, 
13c.; No. 2 amber, 10@1lic. Extrac.ied, white, 
6@6\%ec.; amber, 5@5\c.; dark, 4c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. C. C. C. & Co. 


BUFFALO. N. Y.. Jan. 21.—The honey mar- 
ket is very quiet. We quote: Fancy, 13@l4c.; 
choice, 10@12c.; off xrades moving slowly, 
trade being only on fancy; buckwheat slow at 
8@10c. Extracted very dull. at 5@6c. 

Beeswax, 28@30c. B. &. Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The demand 
for comb honey has been very light of late 
and has now almost dwindled down to 
nothing. The supply has been accumulating 
and there is 2 large stock on the market. In 
order to move it in round lots, it will be nec- 
essary to make liberal concessions from ruk 
ing quotations. We quote: Fancy white, 1- 
lbs., 13c.; off grades, llc.; buckwheat, 9c. 
We have nothing new to report in extracted. 
It is moving off slow and plenty of stock on 
the market. with more arriving. Beeswax is 
steady und finds ready sale on arrival at %0c. 
per pound. H. B. & 8. 





ee ——~ 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R,. A. BuRNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y. 
F. I. Sacre & SOn, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros... 110 Hudson St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
FRANCIS H. Leaoert & Co., 128 Franklin St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM, Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Albany, N.W. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamallton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. fF, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JouRNAL we mail for 
only 75 cents; or clubbed witr the 
JOURNAL for $1.60. 
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Question - - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Five-Banded vs. Three-Banded 
Bees. 


Query 956.—D>) the 5-banded Italians av- 
ergge better than the 3-banded, or worse ?— 
Texas. 


B. Taylor —I see no difference. 

W. G. Larrabee—I don’t know. 

Dr. J. P.. H. Brown.—Not one bit bet- 
ter. 

P. H. Elwood—I never had any 5- 
banded bees. 

E. France—I don’t 
want any Italians. 

G. M. Doolittle—Equally as good, or 
better, during 1894. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—I have had no ex- 
perience along that line. 

Jas. A. Stone—I never tried them to- 
gether, therefore I cannot say. 

J. M. Hambaugh—I have had no ex- 
perience with 5-banded Italians. 

W. M. Barnum—I really do not know. 
(The ** three-banded ” would be the ones 
I would choose, however.) 

H. D. Cutting—I have never seen any 
5-banded that were any better than pure 
Italians with three bands. 


S. I. Freeborn—lI never had any to try, 
but I doubt their giving any better re- 
sults than those with less bands. 

Eugene Secor—I doubt whether the 
very light colored bees are better than 
the darker ones for practical purposes. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—I never had but 
one colony of five-banded bees, and they 
were so cross that I superseded the 
queen. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—I do not know, but 
I do not think that they do. Three good, 
plain bands on each bee, or every bee, is 
good enough. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—We have never 
had any success with the very bright 
yellow Italians. They do not seem so 
hardy as the others. 


tev. M. Mahin—I cannot tell. I have 
no five-banded bees. The darker Ital- 
ians have shown some superiority over 
the lighter, with me 

J. A. Green—Better and worse. 
are not all alike. Some strains are bet- 
ter in almost every way, and some I 
wouldn’t have at any price. 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley—As to honey- 
gathering qualities, I have found but 
little if any difference when all things 
are equal, as both are only Italian bees. 

R. L. Taylor—Having had the former 
for the past season only, I am as yet un- 
able to decide, but I have found them 
terrible robbers, and not gentler than 
my hybrids. 

C. H. Dibbern—I have had but little 
experience with the five-banded bees, but 
I have come to the conclusion that aside 
from their beauty, they are no improve- 
ment on the three-banded Italians. 

Rev. Emerson T. Abbott—I do not 
know, but, on general principles, I pre- 
fer the darker bees that are evenly 
marked. I would sell what the people 


know. I don’t 


They 


want, and spend no time trying to con- 
vince them which is best. 


They will 
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find this out for themselves. Life is too 
short to stop and argue the case with 
every customer who may not agree with 
you, and then it does not pay. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—I suspect that’s a 
good deal like asking whether a bay or 
a brown horse is better. Breeding for 
color alone doesn’t improve bees, and 
with care in other directions may do no 
harm. 

J. E. Pond--The dezlers in so-called 
five-banded bees will say yes. I, for one, 
don’t believe it. If you have good queens 
that produce three-banded workers, you 
have gotas good as there is, and won’t 
gain by changing, in my opinion. 

G. W. Demaree—Neither worse nor 
betrer. If they are not weakened by in- 
breeding, they are just as good, but no 
better for honey. The yellow races of 
bees are superior to the black races—not 
because they are yellow, but because 
they are physically stronger, and capable 
of doing more work. 

Dr. G. L. Tinker—I think favorably 
of this new strain, and shal] use the 
drones upon my Syrio-Albino stock next 
spring, as they are similar bees in pro- 
lificness and working quality. The five- 
banded bees undoubtedly contain Cyprian 
blood, as every queen-breeder who has 
bred the Syrian and Cyprian bees knows 
full well. 


4496444444044 
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HATCHER 
SIMPLEX BROODER Seine 


THE MOST PERFECT 
Zincubator Made. Hatches 
every egg that a hen could 
hatch; Regulates itself auto- 
matically; Reduces the cost of 
poultry raising toa minimum, 
Send for ae Catalogue. 


- 160 Eag size $16.00, 
SIMPLEX MANF’G. co., Quincy, tl, 
Mention the Americon Bee Journal. 
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£iS31iV] 3HL GHV3H NOA SAVH 
COLE’S Illustrated 
Garden Annual 


n 
LETTUCE, MELON, ToMATO 
& SEED POTATOES, PANSIES 
Sweet Pras. Save money in 
7 Se payin from us, Complete 

P Extras with orders. 
Address COLE’S Seed Store, Pella, lowa ) 
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§ You can Count your ——————m 3 


CHICKENS 


Before they are Hatched & 
if you will use a good Incubator and 4 good 
Thermometer—both are essential to a suc- 
cessful hatch. A Guaranteed incubator 
thermometer by express yor for 75c. 


Taylor Bros Co., Rochester, N.Y. 











A catalogue giving full 
information  regardin 
artificial hatching an 
~~ rooding, also a treat 


raising sent 
FREE. rite now to 


Des Moines Incuba 


tor Co. 


Box 1 Des Mornes, la. 


a 
1D8 Mention the American Bee Journal. 








ToHatch 80 per cent. Siz Recviatine He 
le, Correct in Principle. Leader y 
at Worlt's Fair. 6cts. in stamps for 
new l12 page Poultry Guide and Cata- * 
te locue. POULTRY FOR PROFIT ma made plain. Bed-Rock Information. fr 
* Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quincy, Ill. x 
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13D13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 















ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland China 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy a Hunting 
and House Dogs. Catalogue. 
ville, Chester Co., Penna. 


13126 Mention the American Bee Journal, 
THE 


THES INCUBATOR 


often fails in its purpose because of an inaccurate 
regulation of heat. For l5 years we have made a 
specialty of incubator thermometers that are un- 
excelled for accuracy and sensitiveness. A guar- 
anteed thermometer by express, prepaid for 75c. 


TAYLOR BROS. CO. Rochester, N. Y. 
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maciiw ie American Ber sournd 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION GomEEATES 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, rl 
ing. Gaining, Dadoin 
Edging-up. Jointing Stu 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water 5St., SENECA FALLS, N. ¥. 
25D12 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HONEY FOR SALE. 


I have about 3000 lbs. of Basswood Honey for 
sale at 7 cents per lb., in 60-lb. cans, on board 
ears. I will guarantee it strictly pure. 


2A John Wagner, Buena Vista, Il. 














A Perfect Wonder. The BestTomato 
in the World and just what everyone wants. 
Extremely Early, bears abundantly of the finest 
flavored, bright red tomatoes and is distinguished 
from all othe wehbe its tree form, standing erect and re- 
den sis ne a Papper’ | 4 ell. No one who has a gar- 

en shou! 
Y’s DeTA TCHLESS CUCUMBER 

A roa Variety, Enormously productive, Grows 
about 10 incheslong, and is pnegualled: forsli being. 

OUR FAMOUS CREAM LETTUCE 

It beatsthemall. Verycrisp and tender, Stands 

time before running to seed. 

(2 We will send postpaid, a packet each of Extra 
ety Tree Tomato, Matchlces Cucumber, Cream 
Letuce, May’s 30c, Certificate, and our lilustrated 
Bargain Catalogue (worth dollars to every buyer 

f Seeds, Fruits and Plants, containing C Color 
Plates, painted from nature, and thousands of 
illustrations all for only ten cents. 


Meer! cad ivi the names and addresses 
n and giving us m 
S. threg oF more of their friends who purchase 


Plants or Fruits, we will add, free, one 

wre ==) of Mam —_< ae - m nificent vi variety 
ene sis ze, often weighn 8, Cac 

onthe ie ty fberal offer ag 4% by a reliable 

man, and ~~ one should fail to take advantage of it. 


MAY é & CO. “Fic.” St. Paul, 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Largest Factory in the West. 


We are here to serve you, and will, if you give us achance. Catalogue Free. Address, 
LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 


Mention this Journal. 
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—COMPLETE STOCK.— 
Good Supplies and Low Prices—Our Motto. | 








Langstroth«s. Honey-Bee 


—REVISED BY THE DADANTS— 


This magnificent classic in bee-literature has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illustra- 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is com- 
ylete without this standard work by Rev. L. 
f. Langstroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.40; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for sending us 4 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1 each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 


California %* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market 8t.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 








The AB ¢ of Bee-Culture 


By A. I. ROOT. 


It is a Cyclopedia of everythirg pertaining 
to the care of the honey-bee ; it contains 400 
pages about 64x10 inches in size, and near!) 
200 illustrations. Now is your chance to ge 
it-and not cost youacent! The regula: 
price of this book, bound in cloth, is $1.25 
Below we tell how you can get it free: 

We will mail you a copy of “A BC of Bee- 
Culture,” bound in parchment cover—a ver, 
heavy paper—FREE for sending us only 
Two New Subscribers to the America: 
Bee Journal for one year; or we will Club it 
with this Journal fur a year—both togethe: 
for only $1.70. 

We will mail you the cloth-bound book 
FREE for sending us onty Four New Sub- 
scribers to this Journal for a year; or we 
will club it with this Journal for a year—both 
toyether for only $2.10. 

Besides the above, we will give to each of 
the New Subscribers a Free oony of New- 
man’s 160-page book—* Bees and Honey.” 

This is a rare chance to get one of the most 
valuable text-books on bee-keeping publisned 
anywhere, More than 50,000 copies of *A B 
C of Bee-Culture”’ have been sold during the 
past 15 years s nce it was first issued. No 
other bee-book has reached anything like so 
great a circulation as this. 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





—Stampeders. Cheap but good. 
Bee-Escapes 8 cts. each; 12—75c., postpaid. 
Queen - Catcher 7,)1\try more. 


25 cents each; 12, $2.50, postpaid. Instruc- 
tions with each. M. O. Office, Los Angeles. 


15Dtf } W. Dayton, Florence, Calif. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 








m= ARE YOU LOOKING 





For the BEST in 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Cases, &c.? 
If so, drop us a Postal and we shall be pleased to | (j. b. LEWIS (0., Watertown, Wis. 


send you acopy of our 1895 Catalogue and Price-List. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 











“I TOLD 


MRs. ATCHLEY:—The 19 1-frame Nuclei I bought of you last year with Untested Queens, 








YOU so.” 


DNoctor’s Hints 


Inner Soles for Shoes. 
The silk side of old ‘stove-pipe”’ hats 
makes very warm inner soles to women’s 
shoes—just the thing for winter wear. 


Children’s ** Nighties.” 
Children should have warm woolen 
‘nighties’ on going to bed cold nights. It 
is cruel to send them to bed to shiver. 


Mouth-Wash for Sore Throat. 
A weak tea made from poke-root, fresh 
or dried, and used as a gargle is a splendid 
mouth-wash in any form of sore throat. 


Acorn-Tea,. 


Acorn-tea is a fine remedy for diarrhea— 
especially affecting childrenin summer. A 
teaspoonful every hour, a little sugar added. 


Emetic for Poisoning. 


A teaspoonful each of mustard and salt, 
in warm water drank down at once, is the 
best emetic in case of accidental poisoning. 


Purifier of the System. 


Lettuce and dandelions mixed, cooked as 
‘“greens,’’ are not only nutritious, but a 
good purifier of the system. Eat plenty of 
them. 

Liver Tonic. 

Strained raspberry juice with equal part 
of lemon juice is an excellent liver tonic. 
Take a teaspoonful before each meal, and 
on going to bed. 

Avoid Wet Feet. 

Wet feet should be carefully avoided. 
Shoes soaked in warm tallow, soles and all, 
over night, make them wear much better, 
and are more waterproof. 


Quick Cure for Bad Cold. 

To quickly stop a bad cold mix a table- 
spoonful of honey with as much lemon juice 
in a big pint of water, dusting into this a 
little cayenne pepper. Drink at once, and 
keep warm in bed. 


Causes Neuralgia and Toothache. 

Exposure to a crack in the window or 
door is more dangerous than a full draft 
from either. It is the small forced currents 
of air that more often occasion neuralgias 
of the face and toothache. 


Bath for Aches and Pains. 

To make a bath especially effective in 
case of ackes and pains, make a little bag 
of a tablespoonful each of salt and mus- 
tard, turn the hot water on it, and when 








gave me 785 lbs. of section honey and 175 Ibs. of extracted honey, besides some unfinished 
sections. The best one gave me 120 one-pound sections well filled. 


Heber, Utah, Oct. 9, 1894. 


J. A. SMITH. 


Now, didn’t I tell you it would pay to ship Bees north to build up and catch the honey- 
flow ? Bees by the Pound, on a Comb and Honey to last the trip—81.00; 10 or more Pounds 
90c, per pound. NUCLEI—$1.00 per Frame; 10 or more Frames, 90c. each. Untested Queens 
to go witt them [same as Mr. Smith got] 75c. each. 

Y UNTESTED QUEENS—bDy mail, either Leather-Colored Italians, 5-Bands, or 
Carniolans—#1.00 each; $5.00 tor 6; $9.00 per Dozen—till June Ist., them 75c, each; 84.25 


for 6, or 88.00 per Dozen, 


TESTED QUEENS—3-Bands, $1.50 esch; 5-Bands and Carniolans, $2.50 each. 
Fine Breeders, of either race, or Imported Queens, $5.00 each. My Straight 5-Band 


Breeders, $10.00 each. 


FULL COLONIES—with Untested Queens, 86.00 each. 
Send for Prices and Discounts to Dealers, and by the Quantities. 
I have the only @ ; in South Texas. Root’s Goods, Dadant 
Foundation, and Steam Bee-Hlive Factory Bingham Smokers. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed on everything. §®~ Send for FrEE Catalogue, that tells all about Queen-Rearing. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 


cool enough jump in for 10 minutes. 


Preventing Gall-Stones. 

A very small piece of May-apple root, 
eaten night and morning, is very successful 
| in curing and preventing the formation of 
gall-stones. Such calculi, when passed, 
| cause excruciating pain, like a terrible colic 


For Scald-Head. 

Scald-head in children is best cured by 
preparing a pint of boiled linseed oil in 
which a tablespoonful of gum camphor has 
been dissolved by boiling. Saturate a linen 
cloth and keep on the head, day and night, 
until well. A cap can be worn to protect 
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Back trom ‘‘ nanan Southland (P).’ 


Icame back from the Sunny Southland 
on Jan. 6, being gone 20 days, and traveled 
8,400 miles. *‘Sunny Southland”’ is now a 
misnomer for me, as | saw about 4 inches of 
ice about 10 miles southwest of Beeville, 
Dec. 29. My host's banana trees at Beeville 
‘‘ pot fits’? the night of Dec. 28. I will 
write up my trip. for the American Bee 
Journal as soon as the report of the bee- 
meeting at Mrs. Atchley’s is out. She may 
forget something which I can tell. 

C. THEILMANN. 


Theilmanton, Minn., Jan. 22. 





Favorable Season—Banner Colony. 


The last was a very favorable season for 
honey in this part of Colorado. Last spring 
we had 105 colonies of bees, and harvested 
11 tons of fine white honey. Our 209 colo- 
nies of bees are in fine condition on the 
summer stands, where they always do well. 
They have a flight almost every week all 
winter. Although the mercury went down 
to 6 degrees below zero two days ago, the 
bees can fly to-day 

I have what I think is the banner colony 
of colorado. [ put it into the hive (8-frame) 
June 10, and in three weeks it filled its hive 
and six supers. During the season it filled 
14 supers of 24 pounds each, making 336 
pounds of fine comb honey. Can anybody 
in Colorado beat that ? 

J. D. ENpicorr. 

Abbey, Colo., Dec. 28 


~~ + 


Did Better than His Neighbors. 


My crop for the past year was a little 
over 500 pounds of comb and extracted 
honey. Isoldit at 10 and 124 cents, here 
at Greenville. My increase was one swarm; 
it issued the first day of September, and 1 
hived it on drawn comb; they filled up suf- 
ficient for winter. 

I visited one of my neighbor bee-keepers 
about 2 miles northeast; he said that he did 
not get any honey from his bees—28 colo- 
nies. 

lL have another neighbor 2 miles north- 
west. He got75 pounds of honey from 15 
colonies; and two others, 2 miles west, with 
30 colonies, got nothing in the way of 
honey to amount to anything. Several 
others are on the same line, so it seems that 
Iam in the best locality, or have managed 
differently from them 

I notice on page 814 (Dec. 27, 1894) the 
‘boiling down ”’ process. The process may 
be all right, but 1 don’t think that a man 
ought to be boiled down so thick that he 
can’t move at all! 

We are having some very cold weather 
now; if it continues long it will be very 
destructive to the bees in this section, as 
they are not very well protected from the 
cold A. C. Base. 

Greenville, Tenn., Jan. | 
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An Experience with Bees. 

My experience with bees is not very ex- 
tensive, but I have for a number of years 
had a colony or two. Sometime in the sev- 
enties | began with the movable frame, 
known here as the Champion hive—frames 
11x12 inches, inside measure, top-bar 12%, 
front end 1514 inches, and rear end piece 
1384 inches. to fit a sloping bottom, set in so 
as to drop 124 inches in front, suitable for 
the above frames leaving a bee-space below. 
The upper story, or cap, fitssmoothly on the 
hive, being 9 inches deep, with 8 frames 
(one a blank or board at one side) for sur- 
plus honey. This was a great improvement 
on the old box. Going on in this way for 
some few years, until one severe winter 
most of mine and my neighbor’s bees died, 
and from that until the autumn of 18731 
had only one or two colonies. Then bought 
8 more, some of them in the Champion 
hive, but transferred them last spring to 
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the Langstroth hive. I have now 11 colo- 
nies. I took only 65 one-pound sections of 
honey this year. The season was too dry 
for honey. I bave my hives boarded up on 
the north, and a roof over them, and 
packed with straw between the hives and 
behind them next to the boarding on the 
north, leaving the front open. I fed three 
colonies some sugar syrup, thinking they 
were rather short of stores, and I think now 
my 11 colonies are all pretty strong, and 
well supplied for the winter. 
Gro. McCuLLouGH. 
Braddyville, lowa, Dec. 31. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


Bees are in good condition up to date. 
although we had a light blizzard here last 
week. J. B. GRIFFIN. 

Cat Creek, Ga., Jan. 8. 
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Worst in Eight Years. 


This has been the worst year for bees in 
my experience of 8 years. I had 28 colo- 
nies, spring count, put 23 into winter quar- 
ters, and got about 200 pounds of surplus 
comb honey. 5S. C. BoonER. 

Danbury, Iowa, Jan. 5. 


— -_-~—--+ + 


Late Swarm on a Stump. 


About Nov. 1, 1804, I transferred a swarm 
of bees from a willow stump. fence hight, 
and they are all right yet. I winter my 
bees on the summer stands, with chaff- 
packed winter-cases. I have 40 colonies in 
good condition. 

I could not get aloug without the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. J. F. Wirru. 

Rickel, Ill., Jan. 7. 


ar or - 


Another Boy Who Likes Bees. 


I see in the Bee Journal that Chas. San- 
ford has written a letter. I have no bees, 
but Ihave been working for the Boulder 
and Weld counties’ inspectors the past sum- 
mer. Mr. Sanford says that they have 
their bees allin the cellar. It is so warm 
here that all the bee-keepers have to dois 
to fill the upper story of the hive with 
straw or chaff, and leave the hives on the 
summer stands all winter. 

lam thinking of getting some bees and 
going into the business, asl am interested 
in the subject. ARTHUR ANGELL. 

Longmont, Colo., Dec. 31. 
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Separate Colonies Working as One. 


One of my neighbors has two colonies of 
bees whose hives are on a stand witha 
38-inch space between them, that have 
worked back and forth just as one colony 
all summer. Each colony produced one 
case of comb honey. If any of the old bee- 
keepers have ever seen anything like it, let 
them talk out and explain. 

Bees did very poorly here this year. I 
got only 200 pounds from 14 colonies, spring 
count, and increased to 24. 

HENRY SUTHERLAND. 

Bainbridge, Mich., Jan. 2 
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Season of 1894 in Washington. 


I started the season of 1894 with 10 colo- 
nies, spring count. They commenced 
swarming May 17, and on June 6 they bad 
cast 12 swarms—7 out of the 12 absconding 
after being hived. The hives contained 
foundation and one frame of brood each. 
One swarm worked nicely for three days 
then pulled for the woods. The question 
is, was I at fault, or were the bees ‘“ Coxey- 
ites?’ My bees are hybrids, and extremely 
sharp at one end. 

By dividing and by natural swarms, I 
came out in the fall with 18 colonies, 1,000 
pounds of white section honey, and the bees 
in fair condition for winter. I keep my 
bees in an open shed on account of so much 
rain. I have half of them housed this win- 
ter, and the rest are on the summer stands 
without any packing 











The American Bee Journal is a welcome 
weekly visitor, which is well worth its cost 
Tos. WICKERSHAM, 
Wickersham, Wash., Jan. 1. 


The Season of 1894. 


I could not get along without the “old 
reliable» American Bee Journal. and I like 
its last form better than the previous one. 

I have 58 colonies of bees on the summer 
stands, and they are all rightsofar. Last 
year I worked 40 colonies, and I got 1.200 
pounds of comb honey, and plenty for them 
to winter on. I won't increase any next 
summer, asI don’t want to overstock my 
locality. I have sold all my honey down to 
about 200 pounds, in the home market. 

Henry K. GREsu. 

Ridgway, Pa., Jan. 7. 





Expects a Good Crop this Year. 


The past season was not a good one for 
honey, but I got some surplus from my 5 


colonies. What little surplus I have came 
from sweet clover. It is the plant for this 
country. Ilost one of my black queens, 


and sent for a queen from a Texas queen- 
breeder, and introduced her successfully. 
Cross they are, but she is a good breeder, 
and has fine workers. 

Iexpect a good crop this year. White 
clover is looking fine. 

The American Bee Journal is a welcome 
visitor to our house. My wife and I[ take 
much pleasure in reading it. 

G. W. Hanson. 
Jan. 1. 


Single vs. Double Walled Hives. 


I was greatly surprised in looking over a 
late issue of the Bee Journal, to see so many 
hands up in favor of single-walled hives. I 
usually omit reading essays on successful 
wintering, and the various methods for 
spring protection, and wondered why the 
papers were burdened with such stuff. But 
so long as many readers like to play 
‘freeze out’? with those shallow-depth 
shells, such articles will be in demand. Here 
in old Pennsylvania, the least of the honey 
States, where we are forced to feed three 
or four years in succession to keep up an 
interest in the pursuit, I have tried the 
single and double walled hives, side by side, 
and can say for the former that in a mild 
winter they do fairly well, but when the 
old-fashioned winters drop down upon us, 
we need nothing further to demonstrate 
the fact that a chaff-lined hive, with a 
thick chaff cusion, is the key to successful 
wintering of bees. A. B. Batrp. 

Belle Vernon, Pa. 


Lawrence, Kans.., 
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Experience with Dequeening. 


Notwithstanding the poor season of 1894 
my honey crop was something more than 
40 pounds of nearly all comb honey per 
colony, spring count. I owe much of this 
to dequeening, as the new swarms made 
but little headway in the sections before 
the dry weather overtook them. I think 
highly of dequeening, having had three 
years’ experience along this line, and know 
that more honey can be obtained than by 
letting the bees swarm, and with less labor 
and capital; and increase can be controlled 
just to our liking. And, my! such queens 
as Ican get. I wish I could tell you all 
about it, but Iam no author. 

C. H. CHAPMAN. 

Cohoctah, Mich., Jan. 7 


{Don’t you worry about being ‘no au- 
thor,’’ Mr. Chapman. The American Bee 
Journal is more anxious to publish helpful 
bee-information than simply brilliant liter- 
ary productions. I hope every one who 
has anything good to tell will not hesitate 
on account of lack of literary education, 
but just write out what they want to say in 
the best manner they know how, and send 
itin. Go ahead, Mr. Chapman, and set 
some other people a ‘‘ good example’”’ to 
follow. Tellallof ushow you get ‘such 
queens,”’ and about dequeening.—ED. | 
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BUCKBEE 


BY H. W. 


The question of the hour is, How can 
| make money? ‘These have indeed 
been trying times, and the question has 
been a perplexing one, but I think I 
have a solution of it, which many of 
you would do well to follow. As now 
is the accepted time to begin this line 
of work, a few timely hints I trust will 
not come amiss. 


My suggestion is this: Put a little time 
and money into the right sortof a mar- 
ket garden, and supply the large North- 
ern markets with desirable early vege- 
tables. 

Tomatoes.—There is money in this 
very popular and quick-selling vegeta- 
ble, and if your present line of merchan- 
dise does not meet with ready sales, try 
this line that promises profitable and 
quick returns. 

The wholesale price on early ship- 
ments run as high as 25c. per pound on 
the Chicago markets, but even taking 
5c. per pound as an average, I know of 
nothing that will turn more clean cash, 
net, per acre. Tomatoes at even lc. per 
pound beats wheat at $2.00. 


Tomato seed may be sown in hot beds 
at once and grown in heat until the sec- 
ond leaf appears. Then transplant same 

< into cold frames 2x3 in. 
\\ apart, and hold in good stock 
condition till the time for 
F.. outside planting arrives, tak- 
care not to over water, and giving all 
the air and light possible. 


When the time for planting to the 
open ground arrives, set them so as to 
admit of horse cultivation both ways, 
which will save all hand hoeing and 
other needless expense. They should 
be given good cultivation while grow- 
ing. 

Shipping.—As Northern markets com- 
mand the highest price, have your ar- 
rangements made with a good reliable 
commission merchant to handle your 
produce. The crop should be packed 
at just the right stage, so as to admit of 
its carrying properly. 

The boxes for packing should be light, 
neat and attractive. Nothing but first- 
class stock should be packed. By deal- 
ing honestly and furnishing fine stock 
only, you will stimulate a demand for 
your goods, for when a buyer can de- 
pend upon a grower, his goods will al- 
ways find a ready market. I would rec- 
ommend as a fewof the best varieties 
the following first-class sorts: Buck- 
eye State, Atlantic Prize, Buckbee’s 
Tree, Favorite, Beauty and Dwarf Aris- 
tocrat. 

Radishes.—This is another most pro- 
fitable vegetable, and from three to 
five hundred dollars can readily be 
realized per acre from this vegetable 
alone. 

They mature in from twenty-five to 
thirty days, under favorable circum- 
stances, and if well grown and 
placed in Northern markets in 
January, February and March, 
they will find ready sales. Some 
of the finest varieties are as follows: 
Rapid Forcing, a fine scarlet turnip va- 
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riety, which matured in twenty days on 
our Rockford Seed Farm the past sea- 
son; Rosy Gem, a most beautiful white- 
tipped scarlet turnip variety, matured 
under same conditions in twenty-three 
days after planting. Then comes the 
famous Chartier, a white-tipped, long, 
scarlet, which is a great favorite wher- 
ever grown. 

The seed may be sown in drills 4 to 
in. deep, with a distance of 14 to 16 
inches between rows, so as to admit of 
hand cultivator, which every gardener is 
supposed to have. 


The ground must be rich, so that this 
vegetable may be grown as rapidly as 
possible. Give same careful attention 
to packing and shipping as mentioned 
above, and you will be repaid for your 
labor a hundredfold. 

Limited space prevents my writing of 
numberless other vegetables that, han- 
died with the same careful attention, 
will yield equally as good results. 

Here is success to you the coming sea- 
son. 

Rockford Seed Farms, Rockford, Ill. 


os MY ADVICE 


and Buy y our 


OF —- 


Mi rbomas (i. Newman, 


147 So. Western Ave., 
CHICAGO, 








Illustrated Catalogue free upon application. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





INCUBATORS 
In-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 114-page Illustrated 
Catalogue, Prairie State Incubator Co. 
23A21t HOMER City, PA. 
Mention the American Bee Journ, 


FARMERS, 


Send 10 cents in U. 8. stamps and have your 
name and address printed in our Special Far- 
mers? #Pirectory— -which goes whirling all 
over the United States, to manufacturers and 
business men of all kinds. It will bring you 
mail in the shape of letters and reading 
matter of all kinds, from the four cor- 
ners of the land. Your name inserted in three 
Directories for only 25 cents. Give us a 
trial—we GUARANTEE satisfaction. 

A free copy of the Directory sent to every 
name received. 


THE FARMERS’ DIRECTORY CO. 
23—1643 Champa, DENVER, COLO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 








THE A. I. ROOT cO’S GOODS IN MISSOURI 
2-page Catalogue Free. 
4Atf pe... “Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 





me OLD RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 
FEED 
GRINDERS 


= = Grinds more grain to 
degree of fi neness than any other mill. Grinds oan 
corn, oats, etc., fine enough for any purpose. War- 
ranted not tochoke. We warrant the Peerless to be 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MILL ON EARTH. 
Write us at once for prices and y the 
here is money in this mill. Made only 


JOLIET STROWBRIDGE CO. , JOLIET “LL. 


Jobbers and 1d Manutoatuners of garm Mocs ery, 
ee Wagons, Windm cycles, 
Prices lowest. Quality best. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SECURE A POSITION. 


Wanted for office work, on salary, in almost 
every County in the South and West, a young 
lady or gentleman. Those from the country 
also accepted. Experience not necessary. In 
fact, prefer beginners at a small salary at 
first, say, to begin from $30.00 to $60.00 per 
month. Chances for rapid promotion “good.” 
Must deposit in bank cash, about $100.00. No 
loan asked; no investment required. It isa 
salaried and permanent position (strictly 
office work). Our enterprise is strongly en- 
dorsed by bankers. Address. P. O. Box 433, 
Nashville, Tenn. (Mention this paper.) 4A6t 


EVERGREENS ,p RUT AND 
Grape Vines, Small Fruits, Shrubs 
and Roses. Sample Order No 1: 20 
evergreens, seven varieties including 
Colorado Biue Spruce, (Picea Pan- 
ns), sent to any address in the 
Gnited States, express prepaid, for #2; 
one-half of above $1, 36 page whole- 
sale « ratalogue a: ad “How to grow ever- 
greens” Free Received highest 
. award at ihe World’s Fair. Large 
we pan wuescaigs discounts for early orders. Ad: re 


oe - 1 pd Bicker National Nursery Co., Elgin, TL 
4A8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED 


under reasonable conditions. Do not say it 
cannot be done, till you send for free 120- 
page Catalogue of DRAUGHON'S PRACTICAL 
BusINESS COLLEGR. Nashville. Tenn. This 
college is strongly indorsed by bankers and 
merchants all over the United States, as well 
as Foreign Countries. 

4 weeks by Draughon’s method of teaching 
bookkeeping is equal to 12 weeks by the old 
plan. Special advantages in Shorthand, Pen- 
manship and Telegraphy. Cheap board. Open 
to both sexes. 36 States and Territories rep- 
resented. Write for 120-page Catalogue. 
which will explain “all.” Address J. F. 
Draughon, Pres., Nashville, Tenn. (Mention 
this paper.) 

N. B.—This College bas prepared hooks for 


home study, bookkeeping, penmanship and 
shorthand. 4A6t 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c, Address any first-class dealer, 


r 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, welts for prices on 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS 
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SAVE MONEY ! ! 


It is always economy to buy the Bill 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 


superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 


will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KE EPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50e. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. €0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee W. MI. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


bad Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
' ‘centre at the top. These bend down 
* » and button to studs on a neck-band. 

The bars are best light spring steel. 
+ The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piece 
of black to see threugh. 
It is easily put together and folds 
ympactly in a case, 1x6x7 nn 

‘ the whole weighing but 5 ounces 

It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
flies bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


2 This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


“YE SOUTHERN BEE-MAN” 3% 


* Know YE” that low freight rates and con- 
venience are two very good reasons why you 
should get your Bee- Fixings in this city ? Our 
Prices are way down-—send for Circular. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 
Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. Mota & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 






















Strawberry and Raspberry Plants. 


Best New and Old varieties. Best ‘grown 
Plants. Catalogue Free. With instructions 
for their culture. Send for it Now. Mention 
this paper. Address, E. J. SCOFIELD, 
3A13t P. O. Box 113, HANOVER, WIS. 





» why W J 
Promptness Is What Counts ! 
Honey - Jars, Shi pp ing - Cc Jases, and ev- 
i Goods at Root’ S Prison, and the 

best shipping point in the country. 


Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


J 1 
162 Mase. ave, Walter S. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mention the American Bee vournal. 


Beautifully written on a dozen Bristol Calling 
Cards, and Mailed to any address for 15 cents. 
Address. - 
. L. WEAVER, Alliance, O. 











THE AMERICAN BEE -aiahaecsanand 





were secured. 








M. M. BALDRIDGE, 
St. Charles, III. 





to honey-producers. 





J. A. GOLDEN, 
Reinersville, Ohio. 


Bey | Men Who Make +e 
s+ The ol 


\HE success and usefulness of a periodi- 
cal are largely dependent upon the men 
chosen by the editor as correspondents, 
hence it is worth while to notice who are 
the REVIEW correspondents, and how they 


During the past seventeen years the ed- 
itor of the REVIEW has attended nearly 
every bee-keepers’ convention of a nation- 
al character; has visited scores and scores 
of bee-keepers in their own homes, and 
received and answered thousands upon 
thousands of letters: 
joyed, and still enjoys. a personal ac- 
quaintance with mostof the leading bee- 
keepers of the country, 
for information upon some special topic 
he knows EXACTLY where to find it. He 
knows who is posted on this point, who on 
that—who rides this hobby, who that; and 
this wide acquaintance has enabled bim to 
choose, as his principal correspondents. 
successful, practical men, most of whom 
have numbered their colonies by the hun- 
dred and sent honey to market by the ton, 
and who can write. from experience, arti- 
cles containing information of real benefit 


The BEE- KEEPERS’ REvIEwW is $1.00 a 
year, or $1.25 for the REVIEW 
ij book ‘Advanced Bee-Culture.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


FLINT, 








Jan. 31, 1898. 








R. M' KNIGHT, 


in short. he bas en- Owen Sound. Ont 





When he wishes 





and the 


J. E. CRANE, 
Midilebury, Vt. 


MICH. 











Was first offered for sale. 
it for years for sale. 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. 
nes. Hertel, Freeburg, Ills. 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 
Jos. ive sewander, Des Moines, lowa. 

ewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

y Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. 
yg on. New London, Wis. 

La. Bee-K eepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. 


with circular. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Seventeen Years Ago sx 
«eee Dadants Foundation 


The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
Why? Because they want to handle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 


K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
i Hanssen, Davenport, Lowa. 
C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
Kaglestield, Berlin, Wis. 
halves Pouder, Indiana ~_ Ind 
nT Abbott, 8t. Joseph, 
.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, ‘Alabama 
Jon Rey, Bast Saginaw, Mich. 
W. Bittenbender, a lowa. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, In 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville. Texas. 


Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


A 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


—_—_———P + oe 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. 


Samples of Foun- 
Instructions to beginners 


Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 





and best goods we ever turned out. 
what we are doing. 





Mention the American Bee Journal 


Our 1895 Catalog 


Is now out with a new cover and an elegant engraved front-cover design. It has been 
entirely re-arranged, largely re-written, and, besides a lot of New Engravings, is packed 
full of useful information on bees, so that it is now more than ever a unique 


Text-book on Bees, Free for the Asking, 


The ASSORTMENT OF SUPPLIES has been carefully selected, so that now we offer only 
what are the latest and most practicable and useful appliances—all the “‘ old styles” being 
eliminated. Our New Machinery and General Enlargements enable us to make the most 
Send your name on a postal, and find out all about 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina. Ohio. 


_ —- —-_ «@ a @ 2 & oF 





